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Spike-tooth harrow controls weeds in soybeans. 
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® High oil recovery ® Highest purity 

® Low vapor pressure ® Special handling 

® Narrow boiling range ® Immediate availability 
® Efficient solvent recovery 
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For expert technical assistance and any technical data you require 
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EDITORS. DESK g he nee cel & Se oe ee wi lO eee 


MULTIPLE The futures market on soybeans— 
DELIVERY and to a certain extent the cash mar- 
NEEDED ket—is dependent upon quotations 
established on the Chicago Board of Trade. But 
through a period of years that agency has grown 
to be less and less of a factor because increasingly 
smaller portions of the soybean crop flow through 
the Chicago market. Processing plants located at 
points outside Chicago find that market of de- 
creasing value because deliveries of soybeans can 
be made only there. 


On the contrary, soybean meal and soybean 
oil are sold on the Chicago Board of Trade on the 
basis of multiple delivery points. Those markets 
are realistic. They recognize the location of soy- 
bean production and processing facilities as being 
outside the Chicago area. Thus, those two mar- 
kets reflect trading conditions as they actually 
exist. 


Some time ago we recommended to the 
Chicago Board of Trade that they give serious con- 
sideration to the recommendations of the com- 
mittee which had been appointed to study the 
possibilities of establishment of multiple delivery 
points on soybeans. We also recommended adpo- 
tion of such a practice, and pointed out that trad- 
ers in the Chicago market must recognize that 
until a change is made their activities will be of 
continually decreasing significance to the soybean 
industry. Soybeans do not flow to Chicago and 
then out to processing points. They flow from 
production areas to processing plants. If the 
Chicago Board of Trade is to reflect true channels 
of flow then multiple delivery points are a must. 
Only a small portion of the crop ever reaches 
Chicago now. Decreasingly small portions will 
ever reach Chicago. 

In the recent action of the membership refus- 
ing to make the change to multiple delivery basis 
the place of the Chicago Board of Trade in the 
trading of soybeans was placed under severe 
limits. Over a period of time the failure to recog- 
nize progress and industry practices will damage 
the functions of the Chicago Board of Trade far 
more than it will the soybean industry. Other 
soybean markets will take over some of the func- 
tions now exercised by Chicago, and as trading 
in soybeans settles down to a business and be- 
comes less of the pure speculative element which 
has been all too prevalent during recent years the 
industry will gradually pull out of Chicago. 


CCC MAY SHIP It has been policy of the For- 
PURCHASES eign Agricultural Service that 
ABROAD whenever a commodity is taken 
over by CCC under price support programs it auto- 
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matically becomes available for sale into export 
channels under Public Law 480. Up to this point 
no soybeans have been offered, as CCC has owned 
no stocks and it appeared they would own none. 

Now, with depressed soybean prices, it appears 
that on May 31 there might be considerable quan- 
tities of soybeans turned over to CCC. It will 
depend entirely on selling prices in the markets 
at that time. But if CCC does take possession it 
is reasonable to expect the quantity of soybeans 
exported before new crop movement may be far 
in excess of the 50 million bushel figure now being 
talked. In effect, these PL 480 movements would 
be in addition to the private movements. 


In spite of opinions to the contrary it is quite 
probable that there will be no material carryover 
of soybeans from 1954 crop. Oil and meal prices 
are forcing the selling price of soybeans so low 
that the beans become more valuable to other 
buyers than to domestic processors. Livestock 
populations considered, private and PL 480 ex- 
ports considered, current bean supplies may dis- 
appear rapidly. And with general acceptance of 
a lower acreage than indicated on Mar. 1, those 
who foresee huge 1955-crop supplies could be dead 
wrong. Protein and fats and oils are still the two 
most scarce food commodities in the world! And 
soybeans have both in quantity. 


PAY PREMIUM Discounts for high-moisture 
AS WELL AS soybeans instituted by pro- 
DISCOUNT? cessors with the start of the 
1954 crop movement were rather severe. They 
were apparently levied to discourage shipment of 
high-moisture beans and to encourage drying at 
farm and country elevator levels. 


Assuming that the foreign-material-content 
allowances will be lowered on each numerical 
grade, as was suggested by the American Soybean 
Association and considered at the public hearings, 
and that the change will be made effective with 
the start of the 1955 crop movement, we have 
another suggestion to soybean processors. 


Let’s trade in U.S. No. 2 yellow soybeans. Let’s 
call 14 percent moisture the base figure. Let’s 
continue to make discounts at reasonable figures 
on all lots of beans carrying more than 14 percent 
moisture. And let’s pay a premium of the same 
rate as discounts are applied, on low moisture 
soybeans! 


If a 5-cent-per-bushel discount is reasonable on 
15-percent-moisture soybeans, than is not a 
5-cent-per-bushel premium just as logical on 13- 
percent-moisture soybeans? 
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...it’s the HALROSS 
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Several thousands in use today. Charts now 


available for all basic crops. 


HALROSS — the only instrument to give you all of 
these features plus one full year guarantee 


Accuracy plus—within 7. Sturdy construction. 
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.2/10 of one per cent. 8. Compact—Portable— 
Fast check—no warm up. Lightweight 

Less expensive to buy. 9. Versatile— measures 
Simple to use. moisture in small and 
large grains, beans, 
meals, grain sorgums, etc. 
One full year guarantee. 





Available in AC or 

Battery. 

Low maintenance. 10. 
.* o a . . * . 7. . . _ . + . oe 


A profit maker! Highly profitable sales franchises open. Ask us about 
the plan, in confidence, today. 
A. T. FERRELL & CO. 
Dept. M-08 
Saginaw, Michigan 
: Name 
-Ferrell Equipment——A Sage Investment iii 


A. T. FERRELL & CO. Dept. M-08, Saginaw, Mich. acces City 
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GROWERS 


Use of Fertilizer 


—OYBEANS, like white beans and 
peas, are sensitive to Salt injury, 
particularly nitrogen and potash, ac- 
cording to W. T. Ewen, assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of soils at 
Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph. Ewen spoke at the annual 
soybean convention at Chatham, 
Ontario, Mar. 9. 
produce 
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Soybeans better crops 


GRAIN 
TRADING 


The National Grain Trader, pub- 
lished in the heart of the grain belt 
and center of commodity trading, 
gives specific advice on soybean mar- 
kets. Advice also covers wheat, corn, 
rye, oats, lard, soybean oil and soy- 
bean meal. All trades which are 
opened are specifically closed out at 
a price. No profits are claimed which 
are not actually taken by clients. 


The advice in National Grain Trader 
is written by a professional trader 
who has complete information 
sources. Economic analysis, trade 
information, charts and _ technical 
methods are used to obtain profitable 
results for subscribers. The 1954 
profit record showing all trades will 
be sent to new subscribers who an- 
swer this ad. 


The advisory letter is published twice 
a week, or more. It is air mailed 
free of charge to all points more than 
200 miles from Chicago. 


With your trial subscription at this 
time you receive the booklet “Prin- 
ciples of Profitable Grain Trading.” 
You also get a seasonal trend chart 
of a grain which tends to rise sharp- 
ly at this time of the year. Also, your 
subscription includes 4 issues of the 
advisory bulletin. 


New Subscribers Only 
Send $1 now for offer CD-7 


NATIONAL GRAIN TRADER 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


when the other crops in the rotation 
are well fertilized, said Ewen. 

Soybeans will respond to fertilizer 
applied: 

1—The fall before they are planted 
and that fertilizer plowed down. 

2—In the spring—if put on two 
or more weeks before the soybeans 
are to be sown and well worked into 
the soil. This is not effective if the 
soil is dry and remains relatively 
dry. 

Soybeans, generally speaking, do 
not respond to nitrogen fertilizers. 

Applications of lime depresses 
yields except on very acid soils. Soy- 
beans like corn and grain crops, pre- 
fer slightly acid soils. 

Manganese deficiency—paling out 
of color in leaves between the veins 
—is increasing on clay soils in south- 
ern Ontario, according to Ewen. 
Spray with manganese sulfate, six to 
eight pounds per 100 gallons of water 
plus two and one-half cups of orthex. 
With low pressure sprayers, use six 
pounds of manganese sulfate and 
one cup of orthex, to each 40 to 70 
gallons of water. Apply at least 40 
gallons per acre. Ewen says never 
to use sprayers in which 2,4-D has 
been used on soybeans. 

He says soybeans do a more effec- 
tive job of fixing their own nitrogen 
if they are inoculated every time 
they are sown in a field. 

Other speakers at the Ontario soy- 
bean convention included: C. W. 
Owen, plant breeder, Canada Ex- 
periment Station, Harrow; A. A. 
Hildebrand, plant pathologist, Sci- 
ence Service Laboratory, Harrow; 
and J. R. Bliss, general manager, 
Michigan Elevator Exchange. 


Can Hold Too Long? 


T MAY be time for farmers to step 
up the sale of soybeans. But a 
farm economist from the University 
of Illinois says there’s no reason to 
sell on a breaking market or to sell 
at a rate that will break the market. 


T. A. Hieronymus says that cur- 
rent prices are not high and that in 
a real sense there is no surplus. But 
if farmers hold beans too long, they 
run the risk of damaging next year’s 
market. 

We’ve had an excellent soybean 
market for 15 years, he explains. 
New customers have been coming 
into the market for oil and meal, and 
we've never had a carryover. 

If farmers hold beans too long—so 
that processors close their plants— 
they may actually be building up a 
carryover for next year. At the same 
time, he warns, expansion of the 
market may be curtailed if custom- 


ers can’t buy soybean products ex- 
cept at high prices. 

On Feb. 1 farmers held about 160 
million bushels of soybeans they 
could have sold. They’ll keep about 
20 million bushels and the export 
market will take 20 million bushels. 
That leaves about 120 million bush- 
els for processors to handle by 
Sept. 1. 

Hieronymus says the market can 
absorb the oil and meal from the 
1954 soybean crop at good prices if 
the processors can keep operating at 
an even rate. 

If they close down, we'll have that 
much more to move later, he says. 
Heavier supplies of oil and meal may 
force prices down—if they can be 
moved at all. 


2,4-D on Small Soys 


OUNG SOYBEANS will safely 

stand up to an eighth of a 
pound of amine-type 2,4-D an acre, 
according to three years’ research 
at the University of Illinois. 

Fred Slife, agronomist in charge 
of the tests, reports no damage when 
the soybeans are three to five inches 
tall. While it isn’t hard to put on 
this amount of 2,4-D, it is impor- 
tant not to use a heavier application, 
he warns. 

At first the young soybean plants 
curl up, but in a week there is no 
sign of injury, and the treatment 
causes no reduction in yield. 

Agronomists found the sprays 
gave good control of cocklebur, an- 
nual morning glory and pigweed. 
Spraying should be particularly val- 
uable, Slife thinks, in very weedy 
fields. 

Fortunately, the weeds and the 
soybeans react in exactly opposite 
ways to 2,4-D. Soybeans are more 
resistant to 2,4-D when they are 
young; and the older they get, the 
more sensitive they get. Weeds, on 
the other hand, are quite sensitive 
at first and become more resistant 
as they get older. 

Spraying before the beans come 
up can seriously reduce stands, 
Slife says. But if you’re careful, 
there is no danger with 2,4-D on 
soybeans after they come up. 


Missouri Trophy 


Preston Walker & Sons, Clarence, 
Mo., won the trophy for yellow soy- 
beans in the recent Missouri State 
Good Seed Show held at Sikeston, 
according to Missouri Farm News 
Service. 

A total of 305 seed samples were 
entered. More than 300 people at- 
tended the show and short course, 
which was one of the best on record. 
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PERFECT BLEND 


Each variety of PRE-TESTED NOD-O- 
GEN inoculant contains multiple strains of 
highly efficient, proper bacteria... each with 


slightly different characteristics. This per- 
fect blending insures good inoculating results 
under any normal condition and protects 


your profits by building good will among 
your customers. 


Specify PRE-TESTED NOD-O-GEN 
and you specify the best. Send for the name 
of your nearest distributor. 


OTHER PRODUCTS THAT ARE A PERFECT BLEND FOR PROFITABLE SALES 


PINE TREE BRAND WEED KILLERS 

2, 4-D Esters or Amine 

2, 4, 5-T and Brush Killer combinations 

One gallon to truckloads. 
SEED TREATMENT CHEMICALS 

Ceresan, Arasan, Tersan, Semesan Bel, Spergon, etc. 
WARFARIN RAT KILLER 

Hopkins Concentrate and Redi-Mix 


FERTILIZER 


Super-Gro 100% organic, will not burn tenderest vegeta 
tion. Packed in 5 lbs. and 80 Ibs. sizes 
Ford Ammonium Sulphate for horticultural use 10 Ibs., 


50 Ibs., 100 Ibs. 


SPRAYERS 
‘GAT”’ sprayers for home lawn use. 


FARM LABORATORY DIVISION 
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WEEDS 


A roundup of the latest 
information. 


WEEDER has been over this field twice, once lengthwise May 31, and once crosswise June 4. 
lowa Agricultural Experiment Station. 


planted May 14. 


Comment, “’No weeds.” 


Yee 


—Photos by National Soybean Crop Improvement Council 


LET US SPRAY 


Research methods in weed control. 


Presented at Illinois Farm and Home Week. 


By ROY J. SMITH! 


A T PRESENT, cultural methods for 

controlling weeds in soybeans are 
the most prominent. Generally, a 
good rotation in combination with 
good cultivation practices control 
weeds effectively. There are, also, 
a number of special cultural prac- 
tices that are of importance. These 
may be enumerated as follows: 

1—Delaying the planting of the 
beans in order to destroy a couple of 
weed crops prior to planting, 

2—Planting the beans in a furrow 
which is obtained by placing a small 
furrow opener ahead of the planter, 
and 

3—Planting the beans on a rough 
prepared seedbed. This has been of 
importance in the foxtail or wild 
millet area of Illinois. 

Chemical methods for controlling 
weeds in soybeans have not pro- 
gressed as rapidly as in many other 
crops. This is mainly because most 
1 Formerly research assistant in the de- 

partment of agronomy at the University 

of Illinois; presently, agent (research 
agronomist), weed investigations, Agri- 
cultural Research Service, U. S. De- 


partment of Agriculture. Stationed at 
the Rice Branch Station, Stuttgart, Ark 


of the present day herbicides are 
toxic to the soybeans. However, 
there are certain herbicides that look 
promising for controlling weeds in 
soybeans. 

We have been conducting field re- 
search on certain pre-emergence and 
post-emergence herbicides. 


Pre-emergence Sprays 

First, I would like to take up pre- 
emergence sprays. What is the need 
for a pre-emergence herbicide? 

First, weed control is needed dur- 
ing the crucial period when the crop 
is emerging from the soil and when 
the crop is too small to cultivate. 
Many times there is a wet period 
immediately following the emerg- 
ence of the crop. This delays culti- 
vation and, consequently, the weeds 
get a good start. 

Secondly, we need a_ pre-emer- 
gence herbicide to kill the grassy 
weeds which are becoming more and 
more prevalent each year, because of 
the continued use of 2,4-D which 
kills the broad-leaved weeds and, 
consequently, leaves the grassy 
weeds to flourish. 

What are we looking for in a pre- 
emergence herbicide? 


Beans were 


1—One that is not too poisonous or 
difficult to handle. 

2—It should be toxic to germi- 
nating weed seeds. 

3—The crop should have a toler- 
ance to the herbicide. 

4—It should persist in the soil long 
enough to kill weeds over a period of 
several weeks, but it should not re- 
main long enough to be detrimental 
to the following crop. 

5—It should not be influenced 
greatly by the weather condi- 
tions that follow the herbicidal 
application. 

For weed control in soybeans, 
there is no herbicide that meets all 
the above requirements. At present 
this is the case at any rate. 

We have experimented with five 
pre-emergence herbicides. They 
were: dinitro, chloro-IPC, 2,4-D, 
sodium PCP, and naphthyl! phthala- 
mic acid. Out of these only dinitro 
and chloro-IPC gave satisfactory re- 
sults and they were not satisfactory 
at all times. 

On fields where cultivation prac- 
tices do not offer satisfactory weed 
control, these herbicides may be used 
with satisfactory relief. The first 
year one should not spray his whole 
field, but should only spray a few 
acres in order to become acquainted 
with the techniques and procedures. 
If this gives satisfactory results, one 
may spray on a larger scale the fol- 
lowing year. 

Because of cost, these herbicides, 
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dinitro or chloro-IPC, should be 
applied in a 10-12 inch band over the 
row. The weeds in the row are the 
ones that give the trouble. We can 
get rid of the weeds in the middle 
easily by cultivation. 

Dinitro and chloro-IPC should be 
applied at four to eight pounds per 
acre. On the lighter soils the lower 
end of the range should be used and 
on heavy soil the higher rates are 
recommended. 

The herbicides should be applied 
in the same operation as planting be- 
cause this reduces labor cost and it 
is easy to center the treated band 
over the row. 


Post-emergence Sprays 


We have been conducting some 
research on the use of post-emer- 
gence herbicidal oils. Lion Herbi- 
cidal Oil No. 1 at five to seven and 
one-half gallons per acre has caused 
very little injury to the beans and 
in other tests it has given good 
control of weeds. The big drawback 
to this is that the seedbed must be 
prepared especially well in order to 
acquire accuracy of placement and, 
too, the weeds must be sprayed when 
they are very young. The use of 
these oils is only in the experimental 
stage. 

Another practice that indicated 
promise is the use of light rates of 
2,4-D applied when the soybeans are 
four to five inches tall. This can 
be used only in special cases since 





FIRST STEPS in weed control are to 
prepare the field, let a crop of weeds 
start, prepare the field, and then 
plant the soybeans. 
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only pigweed, cocklebur, horseweed 
and morning glory are controlled by 
these light rates of 2,4-D. However, 
in many of the bottom lands of 
Illinois these weeds are very trouble- 
some and we believe that this prac- 
tice may prove advantageous in 
such cases. 


Effect of Stand on Yield 

Many times, when pre-emergence 
or post-emergence herbicides are ap- 
plied to soybeans, stand reductions 
result. We set up an experiment 
to determine the effect of the loss of 
stand on the yield of the soybeans. 

Soybeans were seeded at a bushel 
per acre. The beans that emerged 
from this seeding were considered 
as a full stand. The beans were 
thinned in the following manner: to 
three-fourths stand by pulling out 
every fourth plant, to one-half stand 
by removing every second plant, and 
to one-fourth stand by leaving every 
fourth plant. The soybeans were 
thinned to one-half stand by thin- 
ning gaps in the following way: 
taking out every other six inch, one 
foot, three feet, and five feet. 

When the soybeans were thinned 
uniformly as in the three-fourths, 
one-half and one-fourth — stands, 
there were no yield reductions until 
the stand was reduced by one-half 
or more. When the gaps were 
thinned out, there was no drop in 
yield until three feet or five feet 
gaps were taken out. There was 
about a four-bushel-per-acre drop in 
the three-feet-gap thinnings and ap- 





proximately a  10-bushel-per-acre 
drop in the five-feet-gap thinnings. 

Thus, from these experiments it 
appears that under our present 
planting system we can get rela- 
tively large reductions in stand with- 
out corresponding reductions in 
yield. However, if there are long 
spaces killed by the herbicides, we 
will get some reduction in yield, but 
it may not be as much as would be 
expected. 


Summary 

1—Cultural methods are the most 
important and most widely used for 
controlling weeds in soybeans. 

2—Most present day herbicides are 
toxic to soybeans. 

3—Chloro-IPC and dinitro applied 
at four to eight pounds per acre (de- 
pending on soil type) may be used 
on fields where weeds are known to 
reduce yields. 

4—The herbicides should be tried 
at first only on a small scale and 
should not be tried on a large scale 
until the user becomes familiar with 
the techniques. 

5—The effectiveness of these 
herbicides is highly dependent on 
the weather conditions that follow 
the herbicidal treatments. 

6—2,4-D at light rates applied 
post-emergently to soybeans four to 
five inches tall appears promising. 

7—At normal seeding rates the 
stand can be reduced considerably 
without corresponding yield re- 
ductions. 
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Some Steps to Reduce the Weed 
Population on Midwestern Farms 


By ALBERT B. DIMOND 


Lovington, Ill. 

QCpETEN some tolerable yields can 

be dug out of weedy fields but no 
one has ever maintained the crop 
was better because of them. They 
reduce both the quantity and quality 
of the crop. Modern combines 
handle weeds better but where they 
get thick and big the job of ram- 
ming them thru the machine is no 
picnic. 

Weeds have been around quite 
awhile and seem to be a good bet to 
stay. A fellow who used to do cus- 
tom combining here in the thirties 
when the crop was getting estab- 
lished and before farmers developed 
methods that resulted in better weed 
control, stoutly asserted that the 
ground was half weed seed. I never 
found any reason to disagree. 

The profit margin in soybeans is 
not large enough to permit much 
hand labor in cleaning up the crop 
pulling or cutting one weed at a 
time. Spots can be handworked and 


it slicks up the field to go over it 
in mid-summer cutting out volunteer 
corn and the big ones that show 
above the crop. This actually doesn’t 
get rid of many weeds. If conditions 
are such that reasonable control 
can’t be had by some other means 
alternate uses for the land will be 
more profitable and more pleasant. 

One practice stands out above all 
others in the annual struggle—wide 
row planting. Width of rows was 
and is a controversial subject, but 
most all agree that the rows be wide 
enough to cultivate, and probably 
80 percent plant in rows wide 
enough to use corn cultivating ma- 
chinery. It is very doubtful if beans 
could have reached their present 
status as a crop without wide row 
planting. 





General weed control practices 
over the farm will reduce the 
amount that will plague future crops, 
soybeans included. Rotation of crops 
has many things to commend it for 
Cornbelt conditions, not the least of 
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(THE WAY To 
KILL WEEDS 
iSe--: 








which is weed control. A crop rota- 
tion gives opportunities for timely 
mowing of small grain stubble and 
spraying corn with 2,4-D, to mention 
two effective practices. Spraying 
corn has reduced cockleburs and 
morning glory vines noticeably for 
us. Granted it might be possible to 
thin burs by hand I defy anyone to 
dent the morning glory population 
with a hoe. 

Years ago I knew a farmer who 
cleaned up a weedy farm by plowing 
very deep one year and shallow the 
next. Of course he fought the weeds 
other ways, too, but this buried a 
lot of weed seed and left them there. 
As corn likes a deep loose seedbed 
and soybeans prefer a more firm one, 
this idea fits in well where beans 
follow corn and the bulk of them do 
in the Cornbelt. This saves power, 
too. While few farmers are in the 
position of the agriculturist on the 
rocky hillside who claimed he lived 
on the total lack of expenses, any 
trend in that direction is appreciated 
now. 

Plowing is generally accepted as 
the most effective way of preparing 
the soil as it simplifies the disposi- 
tion of former crop residues. To do 
this in the fall or as early in the 
spring as the topography of the soil 
and the season will permit is good 
practice as it lets the land settle and 
gives weeds a better chance to start 
so they can be destroyed before 
planting. 


Sloping Land 


Of course it is foolish to do this on 
strongly sloping land. Soybean 
planting needs to follow close on the 
plow in such soils. They fend pretty 
well for themselves if given an even 
start with the weeds. Smartweeds 
are one of the principal kinds slowed 
down by early plowing and subsi- 
quent working of the soil. Fre- 
quently smartweeds are not the 
worst of the weed pests on rolling 
fields. 

The disk and harrow are the most 
used tools for finishing off the seed- 
bed and destroying weeds. But if 
the weeds get a running start as can 
happen in wet weather a field culti- 
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vator does a better job of rooting 
them out. But be careful with this 
thing. At planting time with the 
temperature high, the sun shining, 
and the wind blowing a field culti- 
vator can dry out the top soil fast 
and the seed might be left in 
dry dirt. 


Furrow Openers 


Planting in rows is so accepted it 
would hardly seem necessary to 
comment about it. Many growers 
use furrow openers on planters, fill- 
ing the furrows later with the culti- 
vator. This has advantages in cov- 
ering weeds in the row. However, 
under certain conditions and in cer- 
tain soils there are disadvantages. 
Go slow on this until you learn how 
to handle it under your conditions, 

Good yields may be had from thin 
stands. In the fields with a weedy 
history though, a thicker stand is 
much to be desired. Don’t shave too 
much on the seeding rate and use the 
highest germinating seed. A small 
gap in the row might not affect the 
final yield so much but it makes an 
ideal place for butter prints and pig- 
weeds to gain a foothold. Being in 
the row and receiving the same ten- 
der care as the bean plants they can 
look like young trees by fall. 

When the rotary hoe first came 
out it was heralded as the wonder 
tool in soybeans. Sometimes it is 
helpful, especially in breaking light 
crusts but don’t depend on it to kill 
many weeds. A cultivator is much 
more reliable. 

Several years ago we came across 
a fender that covers the row and has 
adjustable openings in the sides to 
let the fine dirt through. This device 
has permitted us to cultivate practi- 
cally as soon as the crop is through 
the ground if necessary and at a 
speed that gets something done in a 
day. 

Very seldom is a crop taken over 
by weeds if a thorough job is done 
at the first cultivation. Sweeps and 
shovels must be in good shape, the 
cultivator adjusted properly, and the 
tractor driven slow enough to work 
close to the plants. Following culti- 
vations can be speeded up and need 


to be only frequent enough to keep 
the middles clean until the beans 
take over the job. Often two culti- 
vations are sufficient. 

One weed pest deserves special 
mention, wild millet. This has more 
potential than any I have ever seen. 
If you haven’t met it yet you will 
because it is steadily working its 
way over the Cornbelt. There seems 
to be no magic formula for knocking 
this one out. Planting a little later, 
a little thicker, and cultivating a 
little oftener helps. Continuous 
wheat for a few years can slow it 
down. This is one tough customer 
and takes some doing to live with in 
a wet June. 


Weed Control on 


River Bottoms 
By ARDELL PERSINGER 


Whiting, lowa 
AISING beans on this Missouri 
bottom land soil presents many 
problems and it takes a combination 
of several factors to produce a 
good crop. 

Timing in seedbed preparation and 
the seeding operation itself are very 
important, but we have machinery to 
help overcome these difficulties. The 
biggest and most serious problem 
still remains—how to get a weed free 
stand of beans and maintain it until 
harvest. 

I will list the weed control mea- 
sures that I think are necessary for 
drilled soybean production: 

1—If possible, the seedbed should 
be disked or harrowed once or twice 
before planting. When soil condi- 
tions are too wet for either of these 
control measures, it might be prac- 
tical to spray with 2,4-D. I have 
never tried it. 

2—Delayed planting. A very im- 
portant step, probably the most im- 
portant because the bean seeds go 
into a warm clean seedbed and 
emerge fast and thus afford their 
own competition against weeds. 

By “delayed” I mean the first 
week in June and not before. I have 
been using Hawkeyes entirely, and 
they have never failed to mature for 
me when planted as late as the 15th. 
I did have some green beans one 
year with a June 22 planting date. 

3—All efforts must be made to 
harrow or rotary hoe when necessary 
from the time the beans are planted 
until six to eight inches high. Keep- 
ing the soil free of weeds during 
this period is your last chance to add 
bushels per acre by _ production 
methods for this crop year. 

Weather can very easily go against 
you and even prevent one operation. 
But things will turn out fairly good 
anyway. Because of the delayed 
planting, weeds will not be large 
enough to prevent combining. 
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Stopping Weeds 
In the Midwest 


By F. W. SLIFE 


Department of Agronomy, University of IIlinois 


WEED control in soybeans con- 

tinues to be one of the biggest 
problems for our soybean growers in 
the Midwest area. Comparing weeds 
in soybeans to our other major crop, 
corn, there are more reasons why 
they are a problem. In corn, the 
biggest objection to weeds is that 
they reduce yields. In soybeans, in 
addition to reducing yields, they may 
interfere with harvesting operations, 
they wear out our combines faster, 
and our harvested grain may be sub- 
ject to dockage because of too much 
weed seed harvested with the 
soybeans. 


In general, the biggest weed prob- 
lem in soybeans comes shortly after 
planting time or when the beans are 
small seedlings. We have several 
good cultural practices to meet this 
situation. 

First of all, we strongly recom- 
mend that soybean planting be de- 
layed so that several crops of weeds 
can be destroyed before planting and 
also so the soil warms up and we get 
rapid germination in development of 
our soybean plants. In conjunction 
with this system, we strongly recom- 
mend the use of rotary hoes or simi- 
lar equipment to destroy the weeds 
as they are germinating or coming 
through the soil surface. 

In some years heavy summer rains 
will encourage weeds to germinate 
which may result in weedy soybean 
fields. This late growth is trouble- 
some as it interferes with harvest, 
but probably does not reduce yields 
as much as the early weeds that are 
not removed early in the season. 


There have been very few changes 
in our cultural weed control prac- 
tices in soybeans in recent years, In 
areas where giant foxtail is an ex- 
treme problem, there has been a 
trend toward the use of furrow 
openers. This gives the farmer an 
opportunity of covering up the ger- 
minating foxtail in the row more 
effectively than on land where fur- 
row openers have not been used. 


In summary, cultural practices 
most effective in controlling weeds 
in our area are early seedbed pre- 
paration, combined with delayed 
planting where at least one or more 
crops of weeds can be destroyed be- 
fore the planting date. Timely use 
of the rotary hoe or similar imple- 
ments usually reduces the serious- 
ness of the weed _ infestation 
and makes later cultivations more 
effective. 
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SPRAYED VERSUS UNSPRAYED three-week-old Ogden soybeans. 









Check plot of 


six rows lying between the automobiles was unsprayed. On the sides of the check 
plot the horseweeds and cockleburs are virtually all killed and the beans show 


very little wilt. 
the Smith farm. 


Two pints of 2,4-D ester to the barrel of water were used. On 


Use Of 2,4-D On River Bottoms 


By CHARLES B. SMITH 


Henderson, Ky. 


OUR EXPERIENCES in controlling 

weeds are confined to the Ohio 
River bottoms, where the weed prob- 
lem is severe. 


Six years ago we purchased a sec- 
ond bottom farm on the Ohio. This 
was a very weedy farm, better 
adapted for beans than corn. Each 
year it got weedier. Three years 
ago we adopted a plan of cutting the 
weedy bean spots for hay and sow- 
ing to rye after heavy disking and 
in the spring seeding to sweet clover. 
The rye is harvested and after a few 
weeks the straw and sweet clover 
are turned under. 


The last two years we have taken 
in entire fields and sown each year 
about 200 acres and followed the 
same procedure. The beans on this 
farm are sown with a drill, which 
makes it imperative that we have 
weed control. Because of no flood- 
ing the past three years, we have 
made full crops of rye and should 
have control of the weeds. 


On another bottom farm, we have 
been growing corn and following 
with beans in rows. The corn has 
been sprayed for several years. 


In turning on the ends of the corn 
rows, occasionally the end of the 
bean field would get a full dose of 
the spray. We found that the beans 
were affected, but the weeds were 
all killed. We began to experiment 
by using various amount of 2,4-D 
sprayed directly on the beans to 
determine how much to use—enough 
to kill the weeds and not enough to 
affect the beans. Our weeds are 
largely cockleburs and horseweeds. 





After a large scale use of 2,4-D 
over a period of seven or eight years, 
we have drawn the conclusion that 
beans can be sprayed at any time, 
but perhaps the best time is a week 
or two after emergence, with one 
pint or up to two pints of 2,4-D 40- 
percent ester to the 50-gallon barrel 
of water sprayed at normal pressure 
and speed. The above stage of 
growth seems to be the most effec- 
tive period to spray for weed con- 
trol. The beans will look very sick 
but within 10 days or more the wilt 
is completely gone and we do not 
think that the yield is affected. 


We were driven to spraying be- 
cause we raise a long maturing bean, 
the Ogden, which we plant as early 
as possible. This did not allow time 
to give the land proper preparation. 

We have sprayed on an extensive 
scale using every method. Our first 
experience was having a plane spray 
a very weedy field. We later devised 
fenders to spray between the rows, 
but found this was not necessary. 
We now apply the spray directly on 
the beans and weeds. 


Any spraying is done only under 
extreme conditions and we had those 
conditions. Now we are using earli- 
er maturing beans such as Wabash, 
Clark and Perry and anticipate less 
spraying. The results of six or seven 
years of spraying have entirely satis- 
fied us, but spraying is no cure-all. 
Using too heavy an application of 
2,4-D could be bad—although some 
farmers here have used a little 
heavier application than indicated. 
It is best not to use too much—there 
is a delicate balance that must be 
determined. Your own experiments 
should help you determine the 
amount to use. 





Every soybean grower has seen the time when a 
few hours saved here and there would have pre- 
vented crop losses or resulted in higher yields. 

The Allis-Chalmers WD-45 Tractor with 4-row 
equipment is the ideal combination for high-speed 


farming — shortens get-ready time... saves time 
in the field... covers acres at much faster rate. 

With this fully mounted 4-row drill planter you 
can space your rows as closely as 28 inches, or at 
any standard width. Short straight boots — only 
14 inches from seed hopper to the ground — enable 
you to plant accurately at higher than normal 
speeds. SNAP-COUPLER and power-shift wheels 
— plus hydraulic lifting of the entire planter, get 
you into the field sooner...and save time after 
you get there. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION 


SNAP-COUPLER is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 
SNAP-COUPLER 


makes hitching the 4-row drill planter a 
of implement drawbar 


Wide funnel guides ‘‘eye’’ 
into coupler. 


you're ready to go. 


Close the lift-arm latches . . . 


The companion 4-row cultivator, equipped as 
you want it, has wide bearings that prevent gangs 
from dodging weeds or hard spots. Can be set to 
cultivate 28 to 42-inch rows, and is hydraulically 
lifted and lowered. Parallel linkage assures posi- 
tive penetration at uniform depth. 

Fertilizer equipment is available for fertilizer 
application at time of planting or for side-dressing 
during cultivation. With versatile equipment like 
this, you’ll have a head start on good stands and 
high yields. See your Allis-Chalmers dealer today 
for complete information. 


* MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 


“snap!” 


and 


Drive-in, Front-Mounted Cultivator 


saves time, gets you into the field quickly for 
productive work. Tractor drive wheels are Power- 
Shifted instantly by the engine to match row 
widths. 
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The present poor market outlook and the lower support price 
announced on the 1955 crop is causing some talk about planting 
fewer soybean acres this spring. We have such reports from a 
number of states including Ohio and Minnesota, though some ob- 
servers believe lower markets and support will have little effect 
on acreage. 

Washington men working closely with soybeans are inclined 
to shade the March intentions report which indicated 20 million 
acres planted for all purposes this spring (see page 23 for detaials). 
They estimate 17.6 million acres for harvest, a little above the 17 
million acres harvested last fall. 


Soybeans may be put on the “Public Law 480” list of commodi- 
ties eligible for export in exchange for foreign currencies—providing 
any sizable volume of beans goes to Commodity Credit Corp. to 
satisfy loans this spring. 

The attitude among Washington officials is that if CCC has to 
take over commodities for price support purposes, that automatically 
qualifies those commodities for special export. 

Should this develop, a sizable increase in soybean exports could 
occur during the latter part of the marketing year. Officials have 
been anticipating export of more than 50 million bushels, but addi- 
tions of any beans taken in price support operations would increase 
the total by that much, and easily above 60 million bushels. 


Some observers have been predicting a substantial carryover 
of 1954-crop soybeans into the 1955 crop year, as high as 35 to 40 
million bushels. Washington authorities feel it is too early to make 
a good estimate on a carryover, as it depends on market trend, 
amount of beans picked up by CCC, and other factors. But they 
point out if prices come down to anywhere near support level and 
if USDA ships beans abroad under Public Law 480 the carryover 
may be very little if any above some previous years. 

Supply of soybeans for the balance of the season on Mar. 1 was 
176 million bushels. If crushings for the seven months remaining 
are 140 million bushels (20 million bushels a month) and if exports 
should run as high as 25 million bushels in the last seven months 
the carryover will be only 11 million bushels. 


Prospects for a larger soybean crop this coming year, if they 
materialize, could have a somewhat bearish influence on the market 
toward the end of this crop year, in the opinion of USDA. 

In recent years most of the excess production of all edible vege- 
table oils has been acquired by CCC in the form of cottonseed oil, 
USDA points out. This year cotton oil has moved readily into con- 
sumption. Part of the possible excess this year could be in the form 
of soybeans or soybean oil. 

The usual seasonal increase in soybean oil meal prices may be 
retarded if not prevented this spring and summer by the prospective 
large supply of meal, according to USDA. If the crush of beans in 
March-September should be 145 million bushels, about 5 percent 
more soybean oil meal would be provided this spring and summer 
than the former peak in 1951—and about 25 percent more than last 
year’s reduced quantity. 

The situation suggests that soybean prices this spring and 





summer are not likely to average as high as the $2.54-$2.61 per 
bushel received by farmers in the October-February period. 

Total supply of high-protein feeds will probably be at about the 
same level in 1955-56 as this year, according to USDA. 


NO SOYBEAN There is no surplus of soybeans today and none is foreseen in 
SURPLUS the immediate future, American Soybean Association Executive 
Vice President Geo. M. Strayer told the Eastland subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture in Washington last week. 
Strayer and ASA President Jake Hartz, Jr., appeared before the 
committee. 

Strayer said the export markets for soybeans are potentially 
much greater than we are now supplying. But it is no longer a 
seller’s market. Products in order to be sold will have to meet buy- 

er’s specifications, in Strayer’s estimation. 


PROCESSOR Many soybean processing plants are operating at less than 
OPERATIONS C2pacity and some are closed. However, February crushings are 
reported to have totaled 19.7 million bushels, about a million larger 
than last February. Processor stocks on Mar. 1 were down to 24.3 

million bushels, or not much over a month’s supply. 

Some Illinois processors are offering to take in soybeans from 
elevators or farmers, advance in the neighborhood of $2 per bushel 
on the beans, then settle for them at the owner’s option between 
now and the new crop year. 

Comments Virgil H. Wiese, Federal-North Iowa Grain Co., 
Champaign, IIl., “If the processors are being loaned beans under 
this program, they will, of course, be out of the market in any 
aggressive manner and it can result in nothing except lower prices 
when the beans are eventually sold... . If the price of beans slips 
below the advance made, the owner of the beans will be liable for 
the difference.” 


LOANS Some loans were called the last of March on Iowa soybeans in stor- 
CALLED 2ge by local ASC committees. These apparently were beans that 
were about to go out of condition. 


GRADE The decision on changes in soybean grades is expected to be 
CHANGES 2nnounced by mid-April by inspection branch of Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service. The proposal to change the definitions of yellow 
and green soybeans has been dropped. The other proposals, includ- 
ing allowable foreign material and moisture content, are still under 
consideration. 
Reports on germination of soybean seed samples are somewhat 
spotted but are on the whole good, much better than a year ago. 
Subsoil moisture is still short some places, particularly along 
the Missouri River, but moisture supplies are generally good over 
the soybean belt, including some of last year’s drought areas. Sur- 
face soil moisture is nearly normal everywhere in Illinois. 
Cash price to Price to farmers Price to farmers 
farmers for for No. 2 soybeans for 


No. 1 soybeans Mar. 30 soybean oil meal 
Mar. 30 Mar. 30 


$2.50@$2.54 $2.50 $74@$82 
2.42 
2.35@ 2.38% 76@ 84 
78@ 80 
73 
2.32 72 
2.39@ 2.42 80 
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Typical of today’s modern country elevators 
is this installation recently completed for 
the Farmers Elevator Company, of Lincoln, 
Kansas. It includes six 31,250 bu. BS&B 
Bolted Steel Grain Tanks with a total stor- 
age capacity of 187,500 bu. 


No Other Type Of 
Grain Storage Facility 
Gives You All & Features! 


1. Absolute protection against 
moisture and vermin! 

2. Greatest possible fire pro- 
tection! 
Cleaner, safer grain stor- 
age! 
Faster and cheaper 
erection! 
More economical 
operation! 
Lower insurance rates on 
contents! 


BS&B Bolted Steel Tanks Are ideal 
For Fish And Vegetable Oils, Too! 
They have found wide use in certain 
geographical areas for the clean, safe 
storage of fish oils, peanut oil, linseed 
oil, flaxseed oil, cottonseed oil and 
molasses. Whatever and wherever your 
storage needs, BS&B Bolted Steel Tanks 
will meet your specifications—and at 
lower cost! 


LN 


OVER 60 YEARS 


BS<:B 
RoTSY 


Here’s The Hroacon Way 
To Build A Country Elevator... 


..-With BS&B Bolted Steel Grain Tanks! 


To today’s most progressive country grain elevator operators, 
the old wooden and concrete “silo” types of elevator structure 
are relics of a bygone age... for they know that the modern way 
to store grain for best protection and maximum profit is in BS&B 
Bolted Steel Grain Tanks! 


These progressive grain men in all parts of the country have 
found from actual operating experience that BS&B Tanks “keep” 
the grain better, because their rubber-gasketed steel walls are 
absolutely vermin and moisture proof! Unlike wood or concrete, 
steel walls cannot absorb moisture, nor can condensation or 
“sweating” occur within them when stored grain has an original 
moisture content of less than 13%. 


Because of the better “keeping qualities” of steel tanks, grain 
stored in them does not have to be “turned” as frequently as with 
other types of storage. Then, too, they give your stored grain the 
greatest possible protection from external fire hazards, and vir- 
tually eliminate the possibility of spontaneous combustion from 
within! That’s why insurance rates on their contents are so much 
lower than for other types of storage...in some instances as 
much as 35%! 


If you are going to need new or expanded grain storage facilities 
this year, why not talk it over with your BS&B Representative the 
next time he calls. Or if you prefer, we’ll be glad to send you 
complete information. 


Brack«,Siva.is & Bryson, INC. 


Agricultural Division—Dept. 10-AM4 
7500 East 12th Street Kansas City 26, Missouri 
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PLANT seen from top of levee showing solvent extraction building erected 


on concrete piling, in picture at top. 


Buildings to right of levee new boiler room 


and combination preparation-meal grind room. 


INTERIOR view of extraction plant. 
Reflux condenser mounted on top of 
decanter tank. Note 16-inch DT 
vapor pipe inlet on right of conden- 
ser. Rising film evaporator on left, 
vacuum stripper in background. Note 
simplification of piping. 








How To Increase 
Your Market Profits 


After forty-six years of successful trading 
activity, W. D. Gann has revealed, in 
plain language, many of his most de- 
pendable rules for forecasting market 
trends, enabling you to determine, in 
advance, resistance levels, time periods— 
When to Buy and When to Sell! Let his 
experience guide you to bigger profits 
this year in soybeans, grains, commodi- 
ties. Follow the practical, time-tested 
rules presented in books written by this 
noted market forecaster. 


ae 
“HOW TO MAKE PROFITS IN COM- 
MODITIES” — New, Revised, Enlarged 


Edition 412 pages of trading rules, 
techniques, and _ forecasting methods. 
Illustrated. A mine of market operation 
data; the gist of forty-six years experi- 
ence; an unprecedented compilation of 
trading information. Price $10. 
“45 YEARS IN WALL SREET— NEW 
STOCK TREND DETECTOR”—Latest book 
on stock trading and forecasting methods. 
213 pages. Latest discoveries for deter- 
mining moves in stocks. Price $10. 
“HOW TO MAKE PROFITS TRADING IN 
PUTS AND CALLS’”—16 pages. Price $2. 
(Enclose remittance with order.) 


LAMBERT-GANN 


PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
295 N. E. 55th Street, 
Miami 37, Florida 








Southern’s 
New Plant 
At Newport 


THE SOUTHERN Cotton Oil Co. 

announces completion of a new 
solvent extraction plant at Newport, 
Ark. The new facilities include 
preparation, 600 horsepower pack- 
aged boiler, meal grind and extrac- 
tion plant. 

This plant is of particular interest 
because of its layout. The process 
equipment layout is such as to 
handle cottonseed and _ soybeans, 
either one at a time or simultane- 
ously. 

A severe design factor was the 
lack of a suitable site for the extrac- 
tion plant which would give the 
isolation deemed necessary. The 
present plant is built adjoining 
river levee and bounded on other 
sides by Missouri Pacific Railroad 
and an oil company bulk plant. It 
was decided to erect the solvent 
plant on concrete piling and put it 
outside of the levee. 

The Southern’s engineers had 
thought that substantial savings 
could be realized by across-the- 
board reappraisal of old accepted 
methods, layouts and new technique. 
In so doing, the main considera- 
tions were reduced initial invest- 
ment and better processing control. 
It was also apparent that all em- 
phasis should be placed on pro- 
ducing the highest quality meal 
from a nutritive, texture and reli- 
ability standpoint. The Southern 
believes the Newport plant has 
achieved these ends. 

The simplification in the prepara- 
tion area was accomplished by in- 
stalling old hydraulic cookers on 13- 
foot legs and feeding directly into 
expellers. The meats bin, which acts 
as a primary feeder for process, was 


redesigned with variable pitch 
screws with a variable drive. 

The soybean cracking rolls are ar- 
ranged so that they serve to reduce 
cottonseed cake when running pre- 
press solvent flow. The conventional 
flaking rolls were replaced by Ger- 
man-built rolls at substantial saving. 
The single line flow greatly reduced 
transmission and installation cost. 

All buildings were adapted to 
“prefab” type. 

The extraction plant consists of 
horizontal extractor, desolventizer 
toaster and distillation. The extractor 
has new innards which greatly 
simplify solvent flows. The piping 
has been reduced 40 to 50 percent 
over conventional plants. The ex- 
tractor requires only three pumps 
for solvent distribution pumping. 

The distillation is the other part 
that came in for serious redesigning. 
The units were relocated, and large 
vapor piping was minimized. 

A single large reflux condenser 
serves for both the oil distillation 
and D-T vapors. This reflux con- 
denser is so arranged that it is an 
integral part and supported by the 
decanter tank. In this way, conden- 
sate piping is eliminated. 

Due to the large condensing load 


there is always a good flow of sol- 
vent draining back on the inside of 


the tubes. In this way any accumu- 
lation of fines is eliminated. 

A water spray is introduced in 
the top of the condenser which adds 
contact condensing capacity, and 
also helps in cleaning of the tubes. 
A vent condenser is located on top 
of the extractor and only one vent 
line is required from the top of the 
reflux condenser. 

The safety water tank (in event of 
power failure) is on a separate ele- 
vated support adjoining extractor 
plant. Directly under the safety 
water tank is a platform supporting 
vacuum stripper condenser. 

The solvent recovery system con- 
sists of carbon absorption towers. 
These units are operated automati- 
cally. The advantages of automatic 
operation are that the cycle times 
can be varied whenever the vent gas 
concentration increases and_ the 
operator need not spend his time 
changing towers. It is the com- 
pany’s thought that the operator’s 
time can be utilized more profitably 
by watching other phases of the 
operation. 

The meal grinding system includes 
entoleter impact machines as pri- 
mary reducing units. These ma- 
chines are used in preference to con- 
ventional type hammermills in that 
they can reduce the particle size 
with half the amount of fines con- 
ventionally made. Screening opera- 
tion and aspiration steps were in- 
cluded to separate different frac- 
tions so that a uniform, dust-free 
meal is produced. 
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Nature locked the cupboard 


-ee-but ADM found the key 


Nature was generous when she created the 
soybean. 

In each tiny bean are precious ingredients 
...raw materials for modern industry. The 
problem, then, is to unlock this rich supply . . . 
to extract and separate, to purify and improve 
... to get out everything which nature put in. 

Take the meal, for example. It’s naturally 
rich in protein, but without man’s help, much 
of this protein remains “‘locked-up” in an 
undigestible form. 

ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND has developed 
a carefully controlled cooking process which 


releases the full growth promoting power. The 
result? 20% greater protein efficiency ... and 
extra gains worth as much as $91 more per 
ton than those produced by some soybean 
oil meals. 

This is nothing new for ADM. For 25 years, 
it has been a leader in creating new and better 
uses for the soybeans you grow. Scores of 
products born in ADM laboratories and pro- 
duced in ADM processing plants play vital 
roles in America’s daily life. 

This is the way your markets are built... 
and this is how they will continue to grow. 








Some ADM Products made from Soybeans 


@ ADMSoybeanBrewFlakes @ R-Lecin (Soybean Lecithin) 

@ Admex 710 (a plasticizer 
for vinyl resins) 

@ Archer “S” (Salad Oil) 

@ Archer 44% Soybean Oil 
Meal, Pea-Size, Pellets, 
Flakes 

@ Archer 50% Low Fibre 
Soybean Oil Meal 

@ Archer Booster Feeds 


Bakers Nutrisoy 
Daniels’ Supreme 
Kaysoy 
Nutriwhip 


Paint Vehicles 


Soya Fatty Acids 


a 
es 
& 
s 
@ Packers Granular 
e 
e 
o 


Soy Flour 











Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


700 Investors Building e Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Creating New Value from America’s Harvests 
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CAPTAIN THEO recently carried the largest shipment of soybeans ever exported 
from the United States. Destination was Japan. 


Ship Carries Half Million Bushels! 


LARGEST shipment of soybeans 

ever exported from the United 
States was loaded aboard the Liberi- 
an vessel, Captain Theo, at the Pub- 
lic Grain Elevator recently for ex- 
port to Japan, according to W. J. 
Amoss, director of the Port of New 
Orleans, 

The shipment of Illinois soybeans, 
totalling 447,000 bushels, weighed 
11,973 long tons. Illinois beans, 
Amoss said, are noted for their 
cleanliness and high quality. 

New Orleans is the nation’s lead- 
ing soybean port, Amoss said, and 
was chosen for the first export ship- 
ment ever made from the United 
States in 1930. Today the port ex- 
ports about half the total of U. S. 


soybeans exported, he said, or about 
$60 million worth yearly. 

The big shipment was by C. B. 
Fox Co. of New Orleans. 

Fox also made the first shipment 
exported by the United States, ac- 
cording to W. F. Fox. This ship- 
ment, made in 1930, consisted of ap- 
proximately 75,000 bushels in bags. 
It was sold on sample because for- 
eign buyers were not familiar with 
U.S. grades. These were also yellow 
soybeans from Illinois. 

And Fox made the first export 
shipment of soybeans under the fed- 
eral grading standards, from Mobile 
in 1931. These soybeans were also 
of Illinois origin and graded No. 2 
Yellow. 

Both of the early shipments went 
to Rotterdam, Holland. 





Rejects Multiple 
Delivery Points 


‘HICAGO Board of Trade directors 
have rejected the suggestion to 
reconsider establishment of multiple 
delivery points for use in satisfaction 
of soybean futures contracts, Julius 
Mayer, president, announced, 

In rejecting the suggestion, the 
directors pointed out that problems 
that would be created by establish- 
ment of multiple delivery points 
might endanger the efficiency of 
present soybean marketing facilities 
for the producer, especially at har- 
vest time. 

It also was felt that rapidly ex- 
panding soybean production, an anti- 
cipated 35-million bushel soybean 
crop carryover and the construction 
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of substantial amounts of new public 
warehouse space at Chicago would 
make a multiple delivery contract 
unnecessary at this time. 

The suggestion for establishment 
of multiple delivery points was sup- 
ported by the American Soybean 
Association and the National Soy- 
bean Processors Association. ASA 
Executive Vice President Geo. M. 
Strayer termed the rejection ‘a sad 
mistake” which will in the end hurt 
the Chicago Board of Trade much 
more than the soybean industry. 

“If the Chicago Board of Trade is 
to serve as the major clearing house 
of futures contracts on soybeans you 
are going to have to take recogni- 
tion of the fact that only an extreme- 
ly small portion of the soybeans 
come into Chicago,” Strayer wrote 


Liebenow, Board of Trade secretary. 
“The mere fact that a few members 
of the Board of Trade are construct- 
ing new warehouse facilities in Chi- 
cago does not mean that soybeans 
originating in Iowa _ should flow 
through Chicago before they can go 
to a Decatur processing plant.” 


No Change in Color 


HE U. S. DEPARTMENT of Agri- 

culture has announced that 
there will be no change in the official 
U. S. Grain Standards for soybeans 
with respect to class definitions. The 
proposal with respect to classes pro- 
vided for a change in the definition 
of yellow and green soybeans. 

Notice that the Department was 
considering these and other changes 
in the standards was announced by 
press release on Jan. 6, and the pro- 
posal was published in the Federal 
Register on Jan. 8. Public hearings 
were held and interested parties 
were given until Feb. 28 to file writ- 
ten comments and opinions. All 
available data, including views ex- 
pressed at the hearings and in writ- 
ing, were considered. It was decided 
to make no changes in the definitions 
of classes now in effect. The Depart- 
ment will continue to study the 
problem and consult with agricul- 
tural leaders. 

Data obtained at the hearings and 
received in writing on other pro- 
posed changes that were previously 
announced are now being studied. 
A decision on these _ proposed 
changes will be made as soon as 
possible. 


Oppose Grade Change 


THE PROPOSAL to revise present 

U. S. soybean grading standards 
was opposed by officers of the Chica- 
go Board of Trade in a brief filed 


with the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Major objections included in the 
brief were aimed at the proposal to 
lower allowable foreign material in 
present standards that now permit 
up to 3 percent foreign material for 
No. 2 yellow beans, This proposal 
was supported by the American Soy- 
bean Association and other producer 
and handler organizations. 

“If allowable foreign material is 
reduced to 2 percent as proposed, 
it will have an adverse effect on the 
futures market in that the supply of 
contract grade beans available for 
delivery would be greatly reduced,” 
the Board of Trade brief pointed 
out, “and create a market that will 
be too narrow and therefore greatly 
increase the possibilities of having 
manipulation, squeezes and price 
distortions.” 
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Charge Commodity 
Act Violation 


HEARING was held Mar. 30 in 
Chicago on the complaint of 
Earl L. Butz, U. S. Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, against Landon 
V. Butler of Memphis, Tenn., Black 
Gin Co., Butler-Foster Milling Co., 
and Alabama Grain Co., charging 
attempts to manipulate the price of 
soybean futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade in 1954 and the cir- 
culation of false and misleading re- 
ports in an attempt to affect the 
price of soybeans in violation of the 
Commodity Exchange Act. 

Butler owns a controlling interest 
or substantial stock in all the com- 
panies named with him. 

The complaint alleged that Butler 
and people associated with him as 
a result of trading activities held a 
substantial portion of the deliver- 
able stocks of soybeans in Chicago 
during most of 1954. 

“These holdings were approxi- 
mately 21 percent on the last day 
of trading in the March 1954 future, 
46 percent on the last day of trading 
in the May 1954 future, and 94 per- 
cent on the last day of trading in 
the July 1954 future,” the complaint 
stated. 

The complaint charges Butler with 
certain acts that made deliverable 
cash soybeans unavailable for de- 
livery in satisfaction of futures 
contracts. 

Butler was suspended from mem- 
bership on the Chicago Board of 
Trade and, at almost the same time, 
was named defendant in a $3,164,458 
lawsuit. 

A Board of Trade spokesman said 
Mr. Butler had been suspended un- 
der regulations covering insolvency. 
The spokesman declined to elaborate. 

The lawsuit, filed in Memphis by 
Continental Grain Co. of Chicago and 
New York, charged Mr. Butler with 
failure to produce 1.3 million bushels 
of soybeans for which the company 
says it paid him. 

Three corporations headed by Mr. 
Butler were also listed as de- 
fendants. 


Oil Mill Meeting 


QILSEED processing and the prob- 

lems of cooperative oil mills 
were covered in a joint conference of 
cottonseed and soybean oil mills at 
Lubbock, Tex., March 7-9. 

Host was the Plains Cooperative 
Oil Mill at Lubbock. Dr. Ward W. 
Fetrow of the Farmers Cooperative 
Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., was 
chairman of the three-day session. 
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Among subjects relating to soy- 
beans and speakers were: 

“Utilization of Fats and Oils in 
Industrial Chemical Products,” Dr. 
Lyle E. Gast, oilseeds section, North- 
ern Utilization Research Branch. 

“Review of Nutritional Research 
on Soybean Oil Meal,” Dr. Allan K. 
Smith, oilseeds section, Northern 
Utilization Research Branch. 

“Relation of Refining Treatment 
to Color and Stability of Soybean 
Oil,” R. E. Beal, engineering and 
development section, Northern Utili- 
zation Research Branch. 


“Countercurrent Fractionation of 
Vegetable Oils,” Dr. Gast. 

“Research on the Processing of 
Soybean Oil Meal,” Dr. Smith. 

“Analysis of Operations of Co- 
operative Cottonseed and Soybean 
Oil Mills,” Daniel H. McVey, cotton 
and oilseeds branch, Farmers Co- 
operative Service. 

“Government Support Programs 
from the Soybean Viewpoint,” Glenn 
Pogeler, North Iowa Cooperative 
Processing Association, Mason City, 
Iowa. 
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PTC CABLE COMPANY 


1224 Pioneer Building « St. Paul 1, Minnesota 








Only 28.66 Percent Of 1954 Crop 


At Mobile Graded 


By JOHN H. WRIGHT 


Alabama Grain Elevator Co. 
Mobile, Ala. 

HE TIME has come in the history 

of the fabulous growth of the 
soybean industry for the people con- 
nected with the industry, from 
grower to consumer, to realize that 
the “pay is by grade.” 

The grower has learned this lesson 
as to the seed he plants but from 
then on it appears that everyone 
who handles soybeans is in hopes he 
can beat the grade somewhere down 
the line. The story is evident in 
shipments received at terminal ele- 
vators either for processing or for 
export. 

It appears that an educational 
process is needed to show the value 
of marketing a quality product and 
maintaining that quality throughout 
the life of the product. When a 


sample grade product is placed on 
the market and shipped with the 
expectation of it being a number one 
product when it gets to its destina- 
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No. 2 or Better! 


tion, someone is going to be dis- 
appointed. 

We do not have a solution to this 
situation but we do have some facts 
that may help all interested to find 
some solution to this problem. We 
find that out of all soybeans shipped 
to the Alabama Grain Elevator from 
the 1953 crop, 55.89 percent graded 
U. S. No. 2 or better while from the 
1954 crop, so far, only 28.66 percent 
have graded U. S. No. 2 or better. 
This is shown in Table No. 1. 


TABLE NO. 1 


Grade Crop Year 1953 1954 
% % 
U.S. No. 1 4.94 1.33 
U.S. No. 2 50.95 27.33 
U.S. No. 3 22.6 52.33 
U.S. No. 4 13.54 11.67 
U.S. 8S. G. 7.96 7.34 


When we face this evidence we are 
then asked the questions, “Why 
should this be true? What goes to 
make up this grade?” 

We all know there are three main 
factors that determine the grade of 
soybeans—foreign material, mois- 
ture and total damage. We have 
taken each of these factors into con- 





Wherever moisture is a dollar-important factor, 
either in buying and selling or in processing 
and storing commodities, the Steinlite 400G 
has the reputation of being the most popular 
and practical Moisture Tester available. Write 


today for full information. Find out how the 
New 400G’s faster, more accurate and simpler 
operation can save you time and money. 
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EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Dept. sp4 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


"World's Leading Supplier of Grain Testing Equipment for Over 40 Years"’ 


{SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU) 








sideration and we find some very 
interesting evidence. 

Foreign material in soybeans has 
always been one of the greatest 
points of discussion. The definition 
of foreign material is something 
which needs to be clarified. We made 
an analysis of all shipments and find 
that in the 1953-crop shipments, 
60.08 percent contained 3 percent 
or less foreign material, while out of 
the 1954 crop, 86 percent contained 
3 percent or less foreign material. 


TABLE NO. 2 


Foreign 1953 1954 
Material Crop Crop 
% % % 

06 to 2.0 17.23 39.40 
2.1 to 3.0 42.85 46.69 
3.1 to 4.0 20.50 10.15 
4.1 to 6.0 14.90 3.55 
6.1 and above 4.52 0.30 


This table shows that as a rule 
soybeans came to market much 
cleaner in 1954 than in 1953 or 
someone did a good cleaning job 
along the line. The penalty placed 
on foreign material might have had 
some effect. 

The weather conditions the latter 
part of the growing season and at 
harvest time made the great differ- 
ences in grade as shown by the in- 
creased total damage. We all knew 
there was more damage but did not 
realize it was so great as shown by 
Table No. 3. The damage as shown 
was the determining factor in more 
cases than any other. 


TABLE NO. 3 

Total 1953 1954 
Damage Crop Crop 

% % % 
0.0 to 2.0 9.08 16.4 
2.1 to 3.0 2.80 43.0 
3.1 to 5.0 3.30 28.3 
Over 5.0 1.22 12.3 
No damage shown 83.60 0.0 


It is interesting to see that for the 
1953 crop 83.60 percent of the sam- 
ples taken showed no damage while 
every sample of the 1954 crop 
showed some damage. We can take 
foreign material out but damage in- 
creases as time goes on. 

When we find high damage as a 
rule we find high moisture and this 
was true from the study made as 
shown. We feel that damage could 
have been reduced by proper drying 
and moving some beans to market 
early. 


TABLE NO. 4 


1953 1954 

Moisture Crop Crop 
% % % 

8.5 to 13 71.77 14.00 
13.1 to 14 19.25 34.00 
14.1 to 16 6.57 45.33 
16.1 to 18 1.45 6.64 
18.1 and above 96 03 


The picture of the soybean crop 
as shown by the tables is one thing 
that makes soybeans such an inter- 
esting crop to handle. You can 
never tell from year to year what 
you are to face. The grower, buyer, 
processor, and shipper each has his 
problems. 
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Takes 
Rows of Soys 


at a Clip 


MODEL “120” 
Self-Propelled 


COMBINE 


APRIL, 1955 


COMFORTABLE OPERATING 


You sit up high in front, out of the dust, with eagle-eye view 
of header, bin, truck or wagon. You harvest three rows of 
beans at a time with the new Case “120” Self-Propelled Com- 
bine equipped with special 10-foot header. Hydraulic power 
does the hard work—with effortless power steering, power 
header control, power speed control. Comfort seat absorbs 
the bumps .. . handy controls save reaching. 


CLEAN SAMPLES 


Users say: “Very clean job of threshing—will handle soys 
overgrown with morning-glories, button weeds, pig weeds, etc., 
without clogging . . . Cleanest threshing combine I’ve ever 


!” You save grain, thresh cleaner with single-lever con- 


owned 
cave setting and indicator ... extra-long straw rack with “Multi- 
Motion” action . .. Case Air-Lift cleaning. 


GENTLE HANDLING 


Case 32-inch rub-bar or spike-tooth cylinder is just the right 
width to keep incoming material thick enough to cushion 
fragile beans against damage. Spike teeth increase rubbing 
area manyfold for extra threshing capacity . .. let you thresh 
at slower, more gentle speeds. Special pulleys allow speeds as 
low as 210 RPM. Special bean concaves and elevators. 


VISIT YOUR CASE DEALER 


Learn why buyers pay premium prices for Case- 
threshed beans. Ask for full information about the 
size and type of Case Combine that fits your needs. 
See the new ‘120,’ new 7-foot ‘‘75” with variable- 
speed fan .. . the 6-foot “A,” favorite among bean 
growers for years ... new 5-foot “55” for first-class 
PTO operation. . . and the “110,” big pull-type with 
many features like the 120.” Write for illustrated 
catalogs to J. I. Case Co., Dept. D-755, Racine, Wis. 
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Acreage (2) 
Continent and country Average 


1954 World 
Crop Hit ene “e108 


NORTH AMERICA 


0 ae 73 216 254 
United States (5) .... 10,649 14,679 ~—-17,037 
ew KRecor =" 
ee + 1 
Yugoslavia ............... 15 aston 
Other Europe .............. 70 95 90 
- , U.S.S.R. (Europe 
WORLD production of soybeans 2 eee eat 
established a new record in 1954. = 
. : sae ee, | 12 
According to the second estimate of <<, Si ements oes: 
USDA’s Foreign Agricultural Serv- rer eaening eS  . 8,200 
cs "49 ay: Fs FMAOMROMIR —nccesesecesssoersesQQ) 892 1,161 on 
ice, 742.8 million bushels were har a. 612 1041 1063 
vested, representing a 14-percent in- ee A 583 617 
: : ( " s 2 
crease from the 1953 revised esti- aa an = 
mate of 651 million bushels and a 10- — AMERICA 
Mea NGS . razil (10) ... 23 148 162 
percent increase from the previous AFRICA 
high of 675 million bushels produced Tanganyika ............... Saket sthked 
Union of So. Africa..(4) 10 8 


in 1952. The second estimate of pro- 
duction in 1954 is 8 million bushels 
larger than the preliminary forecast 
published in Foreign Crops and Mar- 
kets, Nov. 8. 

Over 80 percent of the total in- 
crease from 1953 of almost 92 million 
bushels is accounted for by the only. (10) Rio Grande do Sul and Sao Paulo 
United States. Most of the remain- 


Total excluding ‘‘Other 

Europe,’’ U.S.S.R., 

Chinese Mainland 

and No. Korea ... 12,960 18,080 20,545 
World total (11) . 32,670 39,625 42,385 


SOYBEANS: Acreage, yield per acre, and production in specified countries and the world, 
averages 1945-49 and annual 1953-54 (1) 


Yield per acre Production 
Average Average 

1945-49 1953 1954 (3) 1945-49 1953 1954 (3) 

1,000 1,000 1,000 
Bu. Bu. Bu. bushels bushels bushels 
20.5 20.4 19.9 1,491 4,406 5,055 
19.6 18.3 20.1 208,885 268,528 342,795 
17.8 25.4 ; 74 35 26 
10.1 ie 155 encut: “ . - peiubiien 
455 565 500 
10.9 12.6 11.9 45 125 147 
16.9 190,248 198,000 350,000 

16.5 16.3 (4)116,475 134,000 s 
11.2 9.3 (7) 9,736 10,839 11,200 
12.1 15.1 13.0 7,432 15.777 13,815 
8.5 8.1 4,984 4,995 seabeie 
9.4 297 640 698 
10.1 13.9 (4) 167 743 pees 
19.0 21.9 22.7 446 3,242 3,674 
eae vis 40 a 
5.2 8.2 (4) 54 CC wise 


234,395 310,215 383,840 
551,530 651,040 742,800 


(1) Years shown refer to years of harvest. Southern Hemisphere crops which are harvested in the 
early part of the year are combined with those of the Northern Hemisphere harvested the latter 
part of the same year. (2) Figures refer to harvested areas as far as possible. (3) Preliminary. 
(4) Average of less than 5 years. (5) Acreage harvested for beans. (6) Less than 500 acres. (7) One 
year only. (8) Java and Madura only (9) Beginning with 1948 figures represent South Korea 
(11) Includes estimates for the above countries for 
which data are not available and for minor producing countries. *Included with China. Foreign 
Agricultural Service. Prepared or estimated on the basis of official statistics of foreign govern- 


der is due to the expansion that is ments, reports of agricultural attaches and other United States representatives abroad, results 


reported to have occurred in China- of office research, or other information. Prewar 


estimates for countries having changed boun- 


daries have been adjusted to conform to present boundaries, except as noted 


Manchuria. Sizable increases are 
also reported for virtually all of the 
secondary producing areas for which 
reliable data are available, with the 
exception of Japan. 

Soybean production in the United 
States at 342,795,000 bushels was the 
highest of record. 

Just over 5 million bushels of soy- 


poor harvesting conditions, some 
downward revision of the production 
estimate as of last November report- 
edly may yet be made. Commercial 
production of soybeans in Canada is 
confined to Ontario. 

Soybean production in China-Man- 
beans, a new record, were harvested churia is believed to have shown 
in Canada in 1954. The 15 percent some increase in 1954, based on the 
increase from 1953 was due entirely limited information available. A 
to the 18 percent acreage expansion, harvest in the neighborhood of 350 
as yields per acre fell below the 20 million bushels would appear to be 
bushel level for the first time since a reasonable estimate. 

1948. Because of the late season and In Japan, acreage in soybeans in- 
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creased slightly in 1954 but unfavor- 
able weather reduced the yields and 
the final outturn reached only 13.8 
million bushels compared with 15.8 
million the previous year. Output in 
Taiwan increased 10 percent and in 
Turkey, 18 percent. Thailand’s crop 
probably approximated the 1953 
level. 

Brazil’s harvest at 3.5 million 
bushels was up 13 percent from the 
year before. Some 2.6 million 
bushels were expected to be avail- 
able for either crushing or export. 
The much-publicized program to in- 
crease soybean planting in Sao Paulo 
has so far met with discouraging re- 
sults. This reportedly is due to 
farmers’ dissatisfaction with earn- 
ings derived from soybeans com- 
pared with cotton and some other 
crops and to a shortage in Sao Paulo 
of combine harvesters. 


Production in Africa is relatively 
insignificant. Nigeria, with produc- 
tion for export of about 140,000 to 
150,000 bushels, appears to be the 
major producer. 


A still larger world crop of soy- 
beans is in prospect in 1955. With the 
continuation of restrictions on corn, 
wheat and cotton in the United 
States, acreage in soybeans probably 
will be at least as large as last year’s 
and average growing’ conditions 
could result in a new record-high 
output. Increased production prob- 
ably will be encouraged in China- 
Manchuria in an effort to attain self- 
sufficiency in vegetable oils, now in 
short supply, and to allow a greater 
quantity for export. 
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either of two 
will make you more profits 


The 1200 bu. per hr. . ~ | - The 3500 bu. per hr. 
228-D ——-~ (Twin-Flow) 
2248-D 


Sell only cleaned beans—get top market for better grade. 
Ship only clean beans—don’t pay handling or freight costs on contamination. 


Store only clean beans—don’t encourage spoilage by allowing dirt to block 
the aeration of your bins. 


The extra profits and savings from these three points 
alone will pay for your new equipment in a short time. 


Heavy Super-Duty Clipper Elevators are available in Metal Boot, Head and 
Legging construction—any height and capacity. 





The new CAE: Nolross Moisture Our engineers are constantly at your service. 
Tester leads the field in accuracy 


—speed—cost. All Clippers are made up after order is placed. You can 








avoid delivery delay by calling Saginaw 2-5191 collect. 











Clipper Cleaners—A Safe Investment 
GRAIN ¢ SEED 
A. T. FERRELL & CO. Saginaw, Michigan AND BEAN CLEANERS 








FEEDING 


Record with High-Fat, Protein Feed 


BROILERS. “Our working concept 
of protein requirements in terms 
of percent of the poultry ration is 
completely inadequate for most effi- 
cient formulation of present-day 
feeds,” say Dr. G. F. Combs and Dr. 
G. L. Romoser, University of Mary- 
land. 

“The protein level should be based 
on the energy content of the feed.” 

It was predicted last summer that 
three-pound broilers could be pro- 
duced eventually in eight weeks 
with five to six pounds of feed. 
Actually these Maryland workers 
have produced three-pound broilers 
in seven weeks, three days with 4.81 
pounds of feed, using high energy, 
high protein rations! 

Combs and Romoser say it is likely 
that the results obtained with their 
experimental ration A set a new 
record in feed efficiency. 

Based on their results we now 
know: 

A three-pound broiler can be 
grown with as little as 1.6 pounds of 
feed per unit of body weight. 

Ground yellow corn and 50-per- 
cent-protein hulled soybean oil meal 
were basic ingredients of all rations 
except A which used a Drackett as- 
say protein (impractical in commer- 
cial rations) instead of the soybean 
oil meal. 

Protein content of the rations was 
21 to 27 percent; and fat content was 
10 to 15 percent. 

The authors comment, whether or 
not the rations used were practical: 

1—It is obvious that a feed must 
contain a high level of productive 
energy to be most efficient in terms 
of pounds of feed required to pro- 
duce a pound of chicken. 

2—It is equally obvious that all 
other essential nutrients must be 
provided in sufficient quantity to 
render the ration adequate for its 
energy content. 


Since in most feeds the levels of 
vitamins and minerals are suffici- 
ently high, this means from the prac- 
tical standpoint considerable atten- 
tion should be given to the level of 
effective protein in relation to the 
productive energy level of the feed, 
they say. A large portion of the 
energy may be used for fattening if 
it does not also contain an adequate 
amount of balanced protein. 

Their studies indicate that a 
broiler starting ration should contain 
approximately 1 percent protein for 
each 4142-42 calories of productive 
energy in each pound of feed. 

A feed that is not properly forti- 
fied with good quality protein will 
give rise to over-consumption and 
poor feed conversion, cannibalistic 
tendencies, feather picking and fin- 
ally, impaired growth. 

A NEW APPROACH TO POUL- 
TRY FEED FORMULATION. By G. 
F. Combs and G. L. Romoser, poultry 
department, University of Maryland. 
Feed Age, March 1955, pages 50-58. 


MINNESOTA. The state of Min- 
nesota has come up rapidly in soy- 
bean acreage, from 30,000 acres in 
1939, to 1.3 million in 1953 and an 
indicated 1.9 million in 1954. 

The state established a new re- 
cord in production this year—41.7 
million bushels—and was _ fourth 
place in the nation. Only states 
above Minnesota in production in 
1954 were Illinois, Iowa and Indiana. 

There is heavy soybean produc- 
tion in all crop reporting districts 
south of Minneapolis with the heav- 
iest production in the south central 
district. There is also a_ small 
amount of production in the north- 
west district. 

There were five million-bushel 
counties in 1953: Renville 2.1 mil- 
lion; Redwood 1.2; Brown 1.7; Mow- 
er 1; and Blue Earth 2.2. 


BOOKS 


BLUE BOOK. Latest authoritative 
information on the soybean crop and 
industry is presented in the 1955 edi- 
tion of the Soybean Blue Book, pub- 
lished by the American Soybean As- 
sociation, and off the press in March. 
The book comprises 160 pages and 
cover. 

Assembled for quick reference are 
the latest available statistics on pro- 


duction, prices and utilization of soy- 
beans, meal and oil, according to 
Geo. M. Strayer, executive vice pres- 
ident. There are directories of soy- 
bean processors, oil refiners, and 
manufacturers using soy products in 
their operations, as well as firms 
offering their services and products 
to the soybean industry. 

Carried again this year are des- 
criptions of most U. S. soybean va- 
rieties now in production and a map 
showing recommended varieties for 
most soybean production areas. 

SOYBEAN BLUE BOOK. $3 per 
copy. American Soybean Association 
members receive one copy without 
charge and may obtain additional 
copies for $1 each. American Soy- 
bean Association, Hudson, Iowa. 





Crude and Refined 
Vegetable Oiis— Soy Oil, Corn Oil, Cottonseed Oil 


Daily Market Letters to Our Customers Supplement Our Personal Service 
PHONE, WIRE, OR WRITE, 


ROESLING, MONROE «& CO. 


4140 Bd. of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il Ph.: Harrison 7-524 BROKERS 


GEO.K. DAHLIN 


CARL H. SMITH 


HUGH B. ELLSWORTH 


Member National Fats and Oils Brokers’ Association 
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CROP REPORT 


USDA Sees 20 Million Acres 


‘ROWERS reports as of Mar. 1 in- 
dicate that 20 million acres of 
soybeans will be planted alone for 
all purposes in 1955, according to 
U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
crop reporting board. If growers 
carry out their intentions, this would 
be the highest acreage ever planted, 
exceeding the previous record in 1954 
by 7 percent. 

At the time farmers reported their 
intentions to plant, the government 
support price for the 1955 crop of 
soybeans had not yet been an- 
nounced. The support level an- 
nounced Mar. 16 at 70 percent of 
parity ($2.04) may cause some re- 
vision of growers’ plans as reported 
on Mar. 1. 

In the North Central states, the 
principal soybean producing area, a 
substantial increase of 8 percent over 
last year is indicated. Increases are 
reported in all states of the area ex- 
cept Wisconsin and Kansas, where 
no change from last year is expected. 
Kansas, because of severe drought, 
had exceptionally poor yields in both 
1953 and 1954. 

A sharp expansion is noted in the 
northwestern part of the main soy- 
bean area. Yields in that area were 
the highest of record last year. Fast- 
er maturing high yielding varieties 
suitable to that area have aided in 
this expansion. Minnesota expects 
an increase of 18 percent over last 
year, bringing the acreage of that 
state to 2.4 million acres, second only 
to Illinois. Sharp percentage in- 
creases are also reported in North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Nebraska. 

SOYBEANS 
Acreage planted (1) 
Average Indicated 1955 as per- 
State 1944-53 1954 1955 cent of 1954 
Thousand acres Percent 

N. Y § 10 100 
N. J : 117 
Pa 5é 37 5 125 
Ohio : ,19% " 110 
Ind ; 2,002 y 2 105 
Ill Y 4: 345 105 
Mich 2 55 lic 106 
Wis K 8 100 
Minn 92 2, y 2 118 
Iowa 735 2,183 2,4 106 
103 
140 
155 
130 
100 
101 
100 
97 

7 78 

441 100 

171 97 

100 95 

42 120 

194 95 

270 95 

157 95 

752 105 

966 105 

152 152 100 

39 70 

10 6 60 

13,740 18,753 19,981 106.5 


(1) Grown alone for all purposes. (2) Short- 
time average. USDA crop reporting board 
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Illinois and Indiana each report in- 
creases of 5 percent over last year, 
while Iowa expects 6 percent and 
Ohio 10 percent above 1954. Mis- 
souri indicates an increase of only 3 
percent; that state also suffered se- 
verely from drought in both 1953 
and 1954. 

The South Atlantic states show no 
significant changes from last year. 
Virginia reports a slight decline, 
while North Carolina indicates no 
change from 1954. The small soy- 
bean area in Florida continues to 
expand with the acreage this year 
about one-fifth above last year. 

In the South Central area, the two 
major producing states, Mississippi 
and Arkansas, each indicate in- 
creases of 5 percent above 1954. 
Slight decreases are expected in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. In Okla- 
homa, where the drought almost 
wiped out the crop last year, the 
planted acreage will be reduced 30 
percent from 1954. 

Growers do not report on the acre- 
age of soybeans intended for harvest 
as beans on Mar. 1, and no forecasts 
of such acreage or production of soy- 
beans for beans are made at this 
time. However, if intentions are car- 
ried out for soybeans planted alone 
for all purposes and about the same 
proportion of this acreage is har- 
vested for beans as in the last two 
years, about 18.1 million acres would 
be utilized for this purpose. 


Applying the 1949-53 average 
yield, by states, to the computed 
acreage for beans, results in an indi- 
cated production of about 375 million 
bushels. This would be about 9 per- 
cent above the record crop of 343 
million bushels produced in 1954. 


6 Billion Bu. Traded 


HEAT is no longer the specu- 

lative king. Soybeans have 
taken over, points out the Washing- 
ton Soy Letter of the National Soy- 
bean Processors Association. In 
1953, for example nearly 6 billion 
bushels of soybeans were traded in 
the futures market, against an actual 
crop of 268,528,000. 


A broad liquid futures market is 
desirable for hedging purposes, but 
it requires no such heavy public 


participation, states Washington Soy 
Letter. 


WHEAT AND SOYBEANS: PRODUCTION IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND VOLUME OF 
FUTURES TRADING ON ALL CONTRACT 
MARKETS, 1942-43 to 1954-55 (1,000 bu.) 
WHEAT SOYBEANS 
Volume of Volume of 
Trading Produc- Trading 
(Crop year) tion (Crop year) 
2,703,210 187,524 (1) 3,469 
2,641,736 190,133 
2,425,038 192,121 
1,474,030 193,167 
2,322,382 203,395 (1) 3,582 
5,768,086 186,451 93,810 
4,514,893 227,217 2,098,709 
4,201,964 234,194 3,873,057 
4,675,715 299,279 2,549,068 
4,341,690 282,477 3,256,269 
3,780,534 298,052 3,238,330 
1953 1,168,536 4,763,276 262,341 5,863,972 
1954 (2) 959,258 (2) 337,990 


Note: Crop year for wheat begins July 1; fo! 
soybeans, Cct. 1. (1) Trading suspended Feb 
19, 1943; resumed July 7, 1947. (2) Preliminary 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service and 
Commodity Exchange Authority 


Produc- 
Year tion 
1942 969,381 
1943 843,813 
1944 1,060,111 
1945 1,107,623 
1946 1,152,118 
1947 1,358,911 
1948 1,294,911 
1949 1,098,415 
1950 1,019,389 
1951 980,810 
1952 1,298,957 





TO COMMODITY EXECUTIVES 


We do not have a magic crystal ball. 
We do not read tea leaves. 

We do not possess mystic charts. 

We do not write about the past. 

Our letter is packed full of commodity facts together with a condensa- 
tion of this week’s most important commodity news, plus our interpretation 
of its meaning from a market standpoint. It is published by persons with 
years of successful commodity experience, to assist you in arriving at broad 


and profitable business conclusions. 


If you are interested in receiving this type of weekly market letter sub- 


scribe at once. 


THE LESLIE ANALYTICAL ORGANIZATION 


1227-B Bryden Road 
1 year $85 
Gentlemen: 
circled. 
Name 


Street 


City 


6 months $50 
Please send me The Leslie Commodity Letter for the period 


Columbus 5, Ohio 
5 weeks $10 








GRITS and FLAKES... from the World of Soy 


Heads Glidden Board 


Directors of the Glidden Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, elected Dwight P. 
Joyce to the position of chairman of 
the board and reelected him presi- 
dent of the com- 
pany following the 
recent annual 
meeting. 

As chairman of 
the board, Mr. 
Joyce succeeds to 
the position filled 
by his father, the 
late Adrian P. 
Joyce, until the 
latter’s death last 
August. He was 
elected president of the company 
in 1947. 


Dwight P. Joyce 


Staley Research Farm 


Feed nutritional research work for 
the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., 
Decatur, Ill., is being centralized on 
a 160-acre farm eight miles north of 
the Staley plant. 


The farm will be in full operation 
some time in April, according to Dr. 
W. N. McMillen, the company’s di- 
rector of feed nutrition. It will in- 
ciude buildings and equipment for 
work with poultry, beef cattle, 
calves, dairy cattle, hogs, dogs and 
rabbits. 

The farm, which the company pur- 
chased in December, was one of the 
most modern livestock and dairy 
farms in central Illinois. 


Research Appointment 


Robert L. Terrill has been named 
manager of industrial products 
research by Spencer Kellogg and 
Sons, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. He has 
been assistant to Dr. Alexander 


Schwareman, vice president of the 
company. 


In his new position Terrill will be 
chiefly concerned with new products 
for the paint industry, which Spen- 
cer Kellogg has supplied with drying 
oils for over 60 years. He also will 
direct research on new materials for 
printing inks, paper coatings and ad- 
hesives. According to Dr. M. M. 
Renfrew, director of research and 
development, Terrill’s appointment 
is part of an expanded research pro- 
gram which will be carried out in 
the new laboratory now under con- 
struction near the Buffalo airport. 


Terrill joined Spencer Kellogg in 
1938 after training in the Eastern 
Kentucky State College and the U. 
S. Naval Academy. He is currently 
national chairman of the Soybean 
Research Council. He has published 
papers in technical and trade jour- 
nals and is a contributor to various 
books on paint technology. 


Staley Treasurer Dies 


Ray S. Bass, 59, treasurer and di- 
rector of the A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turing Co., corn and soybean proces- 
sor, died suddenly at his home in 
Decatur, Il]., Mar. 8 of a heart attack. 


Bass, who joined the Staley com- 
pany as an accountant in 1919, was 
known nationally as an authority on 
insurance and tax matters. 

He was a director of Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., the American 
Motorists Insurance Co., the Mid- 
West Insurance Buyers Association, 
the American Farmers Mutual, and 
was a member of the James S. Kem- 
per Foundation. 

A graduate of Millikin University 
in 1919, Bass was named treasurer 
and assistant secretary of the Staley 
company in 1935, and was elected to 
the company’s board of directors in 
1942. 


New Kirby Division 

A completely modernized line of 
steel grain bins, corn cribs, crop 
driers, handling equipment, testing 
equipment, and farm service build- 
ings are now available to farmers 
under the brand 
name, Krop-Kare. 

The _ products 
are being mer- 
chandised nation- 
ally by the newly 
formed Krop-Kare 
products division 
of the Kilby Steel 
Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

Both the manu- 
facturer, Kilby 
Steel Co., Annis- 
ton, Ala., and the general manager 
of the division, J. R. Mayner, have 
had many years of experience in the 
design and manufacture of products 
of this type. 


J. R. Mayner 


Forty-seventh annual convention 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association will be held at the Mor- 
rison Hotel in Chicago, May 25-27. 


F. R. Belville was appointed to 
the position of manager of the 
special products section, Enterprise 
Engine & Machinery Co., subsidiary 
of General Metals Corp., San Fran- 
cisco. He has been associated with 
Enterprise since 1946. 


L. A. Linville has taken up duties 
as assistant director of sales for 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis. He 
was manager of the Bemis multiwall 
paper bag plant at Vancouver, Wash. 


One hundred and twenty-six vet- 
eran employees of Allied Mills, Inc., 
have received service award pins 
and certificates for 10 or more years 
of service at a series of banquets. 

Joseph M. Mehl, recently retired 
head of the U. S. Commodity Ex- 
change Authority, has been retained 
by the Chicago Board of Trade as an 
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advisory consultant on market regu- 
latory matters. 

Plans for a new feed manufactur- 
ing plant at Everson, Pa., have been 
announced by H. J. Buist, president 
of Allied Mills, Inc. Scheduled for 
completion in the spring of 1956 
with a daily capacity of 500 tons, the 
plant will be operated by a wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Allied Mills, Inc., 
of Pennsylvania. 

New manager of Dixie Pride Mills 
at Flowery Branch, Ga., is Ed Huge, 
according to an announcement by 
Dale W. McMillen, Jr., president of 
Central Soya Co. and McMillen Feed 
Mills who own and operate the 
Southeastern feed warehouse and 
manufacturing plant. 

Central Soya Co. and McMillen 
Feed Mills announced the granting 
of a Canadian Letters Patent No. 
509,015 on their soybean treating 
process—Central’s New Process Soy- 
bean Oil Meal. 

Jim Jackson, Chase Bag Co. sales 
representative and amateur 32-year- 
old golf star from St. Louis, has been 
named to the U. S. Walker Cup team 
for his second consecutive year. 

The appointment of Rex Ransom, 
Danville, Ind., as central Indiana 
territory manager for the formula 
feed department of the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., has been an- 
nounced. He was formerly a sales 
representative for Pillsbury Mills in 
central Indiana. 

“Stuttgart, Ark., Farmers’ Town,” 
was a feature in the February issue 
of the Port Record (New Orleans). 
The Stuttgart area is a big producer 
of rice, soybeans and other crops. 

Robert J. Hanley, vice president 
of the Norris Grain Co. and member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade since 
1916, died recently in a Chicago 
hospital. 

Woodson-Tenent Laboratories have 
been appointed official chemists for 
the Chicago Board of Trade for cot- 
tonseed oil. They are also official 
chemists for soybean oil. 

Harvey Hewitt was _ recently 
elected a director of General Metals 
Corp., San Francisco, Calif. He has 
been connected with the steel in- 
dustry on the West Coast for over 
30 years. 

Appointment of Boyd Martin, 
Monticello, Ind., as northwestern 
Indiana territory manager of the A. 
E. Staley Manufacturing Co.’s Indi- 
anapolis division has been an- 
nounced. 

B. B. LeRoy, sales manager of the 
East Pepperell, Mass., multiwall 
paper bag plant of Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., has been placed in charge of 
newly-established Bemis facilities in 
Minneapolis for manufacturing a 
new line of Bemis products. These 
products fall broadly into the field 
of molded cellulose products. 
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TEMPERATURES 


CAN MEAN DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
PROFIT AND LOSS 


Soybean Storage 


HOT SPOT DETECTOR SYSTEMS 


Prevent Grain Losses and Increase Your Plant Profits By 
@ Detecting Insects, Moisture, 
Pockets, Slightest Heating. 


Eliminating Unnecessary Turn- 
ings. 


Telling You When and How 
Much to Turn. 








Telling You When and Where to 
Fumigate. 





Eliminating Guesswork— 
Temperatures reported at every 
Easily, Quickly Installed. 6-foot level by flick of switch tell 

Full or Empty Bins. you exact condition of your grain. 
Guides your plant operations and 
protects against spoilage at same 
time. 





PORTABLE AND STATIONARY SYSTEMS 
FOR ALL SIZE PLANTS 
Concrete, Steel, 


Wood, Flat 
Storage 


No Pipes to Twist, Break — Automatic Self-Balancing Instrument 


Write Today For Details 


Hot Spot Detector, Inc. 


Grain Industry’s Leading Temperature Systems 


214 Third Street * Des Moines, lowa 





M. E. Cook has been named direc- 
tor of advertising and sales promo- 
tion and Ralph T. Wohlers, Jr., sales 
promotion manager of the advertis- 
ing and sales promotion department 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., feed and soy 
division, Clinton, Iowa. 


The Thomas Construction Co. of 
St. Joseph, Mo., has been awarded 
the contract for the construction of 
a production office and control lab- 
oratory at the Dannen Mills plant 
there. A feature of the laboratory 
will be a visitor’s gallery where per- 
sons visiting the plant can view 
laboratory operations through large 
picture windows. 


Jervis J. Babb has succeeded John 
H. Hancock as chairman of the 
board of Lever Bros. Co. William H. 
Burkhart succeeds Mr. Babb as 
president. 


Robert T. Schoepflin was ap- 
pointed Midwest sales representative 
for the Arizona Chemical Co. He will 
be located in the Chicago office of 
American Cyanamid Co. which joint- 
ly owns Arizona Chemical with In- 
ternational Paper Co. 


The promotion of Albert J. Powell 
to the position of assistant general 
credit manager of Central Soya Co., 
Inc., and McMillen Feed Mills has 
been announced. He has been plant 
auditor for Central Soya’s Gibson 
City plant. 


Harold H. Swift, last living mem- 
ber of the original Swift family, re- 
tired as chairman of the board of 
Swift & Co., Chicago, at the annual 
meeting. He became honorary chair- 
man, a new post. Succeeding him as 
board chairman was John Holmes. 
Porter M. Jarvis succeeded Holmes 
as president. 


Jack R. Hitzelberger has joined 
Goodbody & Co., Dallas, Tex., and 
will be in charge of the firm’s grain 
department. He was formerly with 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


Cargill, Inc., has announced its in- 


SCALE MODEL of two duplicate plants to be installed by the French Oil Mill Ma- 
chinery Co. at the Port Gibson Oil Works, Port Gibson, Miss., and at the Leland 
Oil Works, Leland, Miss. The plants, each with a capacity of 150 tons daily, will 


be ready for operation this summer. 


tention to open an office at Baton 
Rouge, La., in conjunction with the 
grain elevator now under construc- 
tion at the port. Lloyd W. Graving, 
presently regional manager at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., will head the new office. 


Strother Asquith has been pro- 
moted to personnel director at the 
new Chattanooga plant of Central 
Soya Co., Inc., and McMillen Feed 
Mills. He joined Central Soya in 
1954 as engineer-personnel super- 
visor of the company’s Memphis 
plant. 


The multiwall bag division of the 
Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Co., 
Richmond, Va., announces the ap- 
pointment of Dirk Young to the 
Iowa-Nebraska territory. He will 
have headquarters in Des Moines. 
For the past several years he has 
worked in the Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin territory for Albemarle. 


French Installations 


The French Oil Mill Machinery 
Co., Piqua, Ohio, announces the ap- 
proaching completion of two dupli- 
cate oil mill installations— one at the 
Port Gibson Oil Works, Port Gibson, 
Miss., and the other at the Leland 
Oil Works, Leland, Miss. 

The plants will be used for direct 
extraction on cottonseed or soybeans. 
Daily capacity of each plant will be 
150 tons. The plants are expected 
to be put in operation this summer 
at the tail end of the current crush. 
Installations are being made by the 
owners with the complete engineer- 
ing assistance of the French Oil Miii 
Machinery Co. 


Joseph B. Clay, president of Clay 
Equipment Corp., Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
has announced the appointment of 
Paul R. Brasch as manager of the 
firm’s crop drier division. Clay man- 
ufactures a line of natural air dry- 
ing equipment. 





Members 
of all leading 
Commodity Exchanges 


Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


—Future Brokers in Beans, Oil and Meal— 


231 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
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LARGEST EVER BUILT 


e@ Shown below are two of the largest ca- 
pacity Bolted Steel grain storage tanks ever 
built. Each tank has a capacity of 124,500 
bushels—totaling 14 million bushels. These 
two Columbian tanks were built for Owens- 
boro Grain Co., Owensboro, Ky., to double 
the storage capacity of a previously built 
battery of eight Columbian tanks with %4 
million bushel capacity. Another outstand- 
ing example of how Columbian meets every 
grain storage problem. 

What's your storage problem? 


(CTE LAT 

~ Bolted Steel ; 

GRAIN STORAGE 
TANKS 


If you 


Easy Ways to Erect . . . Detailed 


fire-proof, weather-proof, 
rodent-proof, easily maintained, quickly 
erected, long-lasting storage . . . Columbian 
Bolted Steel Grain Tanks are your answer! 
Ideal for all small grains, seeds and beans 
of all types. Never crack or crumble. Never 
wear out. Never yet has one been razed by 
tornado. 
Call on Columbian to solve your needs 
at a saving resulting from minimum 
original investment, low-cost erection, and 
less overhead and maintenance. 


want low-cost, 


va 


blueprints for 


erection are furnished. Tanks can be put up by any 
kind of labor . . . or we provide supervisor for your own 
men... Ora complete Columbian erection crew. Founda- 
tion specifications and blueprints are furnished so local 
contractor can build foundation. 





FREE Engineering Service . . . Designs your 
tank to meet your exact need and arrangement. 


WRITE NOW for detailed, illustrated free literature and specifications 
COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO., P. O. Box 4048-U, Kansas City, Mo...... ,,... 


Associate Member of the Grain and Feed Dealers’ Association oe oo 
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TEMPERATURE. PTC Cable Co. temperature indi- 
cating system and how it provides superior protection 
against grain spoilage is described in a new eight-page 
color booklet. 
Function of the PTC system from the moment 
thermocouple unit detects heat in 
grain and transmits temperature 
to indicating instruments is 
explained with pictures and draw- 
ings. 

Manufacturer claims to be the 
only one in the industry to offer 
a five-year guarantee, made possi- 
ble through steel cable construc- 
tion and operation without com- 
plex moving parts. 

For further information write 
Soybean Digest 4a, Hudson, Iowa. 


FILLING SCALE. The Thayer Scale and Engineering 
Corp. is now in production on Model 700G Filling Scale, 
their newest unit. This is a 
gross weighing scale for hand- 
ling powders which are ex- 
tremely free-flowing or flooding 
and for filling directly into open 
mouth bags, cans or drums. 
Different models will handle 
from one- to one-hundred-pound 
bags. Custom features may be in- 
corporated to suit any particular 
material handling problem. 

For further information write 
Soybean Digest 4c, Hudson, Iowa. 


SHANZER drying is 


Whether you're drying corn, wheat, beans, rice, 
barley or other grains, SHANZER Driers assure 
improved grain quality to bring you better prices, 


greater profits. Prefabricated and precision-built of 
quality materials for highest performance 


at lowest upkeep cost. Write or phone 


= SHANZER~ 


today for details! 


Phone: SUtter 1-5200 


Elevators * Conveying Machinery * Manlifts 


NEW PRODUCTS and SERVICES 





VERSATILE drying... 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING CO. + 85 BLUXOME ST. + SAN FRANCISCO 7 


Designers and Manufacturers of Grain and Rice Driers * Max-i-Pacity 

















CAR LOADER. A new portable rail car loader, de- 
signed to eliminate dust and differential settling in 
loading mixtures of materials, has been introduced by 
Valley Foundry & Machine 
Works. 

The unit consists of an 
articulated screw conveyor 
system cantilevered from a 
portable supporting frame 
outside the boxcar. The screw 
conveyor carries the material 
through the door of the boxcar and distributes it along 
the length of the car in the open bottom section. 

The frame is easily moved by one man, 

The unit is especially designed to handle segregating 
mixtures of materials such as soybean and cottonseed 
meals, mixed feed and grain. 











The unit has demonstrated maximum effectiveness 
in eliminating the dust and segregation encountered 
with conventional loading equipment. 

For further information write Soybean Digest 4d, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


ROW-CROP PLANTERS. The complete line of trac- 
tor-mounted row-crop planters and fertilizer equipment 
designed, engineered and built by Allis-Chalmers for 
its farm tractors is presented in a new 24-page catalog 
(TL-1006) now available from the tractor division. 

Each model in the planter line is illustrated and 
described as are the special attachments and accessories. 

For further information write Soybean Digest 4e, 
Hudson, Iowa. 
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SERVING THE SOYBEAN INDUSTRY FOR TWENTY YEARS 


SEVEN 


Modern, Convenient 
Chemical Laboratories 


to Serve You 


Chicago, Illinois 
9 So. Clinton St. Bldg. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

Cairo, Illinois 
Blytheville, Arkansas 


Clarksdale, Mississippi 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 


Main Offices: 265 South Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Specializing in Soybean Oils — Cake — Meals — Feeds 


“Over One Billion dollars worth of products analyzed since 1935.” 
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WASHINGTON DIGEST 


USDA Lowers Support Price for 1955 


OUTLOOK. Department of Agri- 
culture market officials are taking a 
fairly bearish view of the price out- 
look for soybeans during the balance 
of the 1954-55 marketing season. 


It’s due mainly to the big increase 
in crop prospects as indicated by 
the intentions to plant report, and 
to a smaller crush of soybeans to 
date than was anticipated last fall. 

Average price for soybeans at the 
farm are expected to run a little 
lower than during the first five 
months of the marketing year— 
nearer the $2.50 level than $2.60. 
The average U.S. farm price October 
through February was slightly more 
than $2.57 a bushel. 

Officials think soybean meal prices 
are probably too low now. How- 
ever, they are not looking for the 
usual seasonal rise in meal prices 
this year. 


SUPPORT. The 1955 crop of soy- 
beans will be supported at $2.04 a 
bushel, at a level of 70 percent of 
parity. The usual method of price 
support—through loans and _ pur- 
chase agreements—will be in use 
again this year. 

This is the final decision of the 
Department of Agriculture, which 
toyed for some time with additional 
changes in the soybean program, but 
finally came back to the present 
type. 

The new support rates compare 
with 80 percent of parity loans last 
fall, at a $2.22 a bushel value. 

Cottonseed price suport is to aver- 
age 65 percent of parity to growers— 
$46 a ton on farm-stored seed, and 
$42 a ton at the gin or oil mill. Last 
year’s rate was 70 percent of parity, 
with seed support at $54 and $50 a 
ton. 

The new flaxseed price support is 
also 65 percent of parity, with a U.S. 


average of $2.91 a bushel compared 
with $3.14 last fall. 

Earlier, USDA officials had played 
with the idea of a purchase program 
for soybean oil, requested by pro- 
cessors in the event price support 
for cottonseed was abandoned. 

The soybean-cottonseed support 
programs switched back and forth 
during the final week prior to offi- 
cial announcement. At one stage 
the program as finally adopted had 
been pretty well agreed on. 

But within a few days the cotton 
support program had been thrown 
out. Pressures came from all sides 
to put the cotton program back in, 
and this was done. 

An important part of the new sup- 
port program for cottonseed is that 
there will be no “package” buying 
during the coming marketing year. 
Purchase of products is being discon- 
tinued. Instead, USDA intends to 
support the seed only, leaving prod- 
ucts to find their own level. 

Actually, most officials doubt that 
the cottonseed program will give a 
great deal of support, anyhow. With 
a lower cotton acreage, it’s doubted 
if prices will be down to support 
levels much of the time, if at all. 
The intent is to give cottonseed oil 
plenty of opportunity to find its 
price level in the open market. 

County support rates for soybeans 
will be announced later. One change 
from the 1954 program is that both 
farm and warehouse stored loans 
will be made at the support rates for 
the county where soybeans are 
raised, rather than the rate for the 
county where the soybeans are 
stored. The idea is to facilitate stor- 
age, and to help in the takeover of 
soybeans. 


INSURANCE. The Federal Crop 


Insurance Corp. is offering insurance 


By PORTER M. HEDGE 
Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 


on soybeans this year in nine coun- 
ties of four states. The new insur- 
ance program is one of several being 
started on a trial basis. 

The states and counties are: IIli- 
nois—Macoupin and Shelby coun- 
ties; Indiana—Delaware and Pulaski 
counties; Ohio—Putman and Mercer 
counties; and Iowa—Hancock, Web- 
ster, and Cerro Gordo counties. 


The insurance for soybeans is simi- 
lar to that now being offered on 
corn, covering the major portion of 
a grower’s investment in the crop. 

All-risk crop insurance by private 
companies might become available 
in a few years. 


A combine of several large stock 
insurance companies is preparing to 
offer crop insurance in some 40 low- 
risk area counties in Midwest states 
next year. This also is a trial pro- 
gram, aimed at exploring the field 
for insurance possibilities greater 
than the usual hail insurance. 


COTTONSEED OIL. Commodity 
Credit Corp. has been letting con- 
tracts for packaging of a large vol- 
ume of cottonseed oil from its stocks 
for export abroad as donations to 
welfare organizations, or use in 
school lunch and welfare programs 
in this country. 

Recent announcements include 40,- 
220,000 pounds of hydrogenated cot- 
tonseed oil of the shortening type, 
and 2,719,000 pounds of salad oil. 
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Missouri Bill Would 
Penalize Soybeans 


Two SO-CALLED “fluid milk” 

bills introduced in the Missouri 
General Assembly apparently had 
little chance of passage this session 
as the Digest went to press. 

House Bills 307 and 308 could be 
interpreted as banning all products 
such as margarine, mellorine and all 
other products in which milk or milk 
products and also fats other than 
butterfat were incorporated. 

The bills, which would curtail 
sales of cottonseed and soybean oils 
in Missouri, are being sponsored by 
the Missouri Farmers Association. 
They are opposed by American Soy- 
bean Association. ASA’s two Mis- 
souri directors, O. H. Acom, War- 
dell, and Harold A. Lumsden, Essex 
and members Wilbur Beauchamp, 
Elsberry, Hugh Seeburger, St. 
Charles, and John Brown, St. Louis, 
have all been actively against it. 

“This is a vicious bill, because it 
tries to limit markets by legislation 
rather than consumer preference,” 
said Geo. M. Strayer, executive vice 
president of the American Soybean 
Association. 

An amendment was adopted by a 
vote of 66 to 58 that would legalize 
the addition of Missouri-grown soy- 
bean or cottonseed oil. The opposi- 
tion was trying to mobilize forces to 
reconsider and kill the amendment 
as the Digest went to press. 

Missouri was one of the first 
states to permit the sale of mellorine 
or frozen desserts. 


Offers New Margarine 

ARM and dairy products are play- 

ing the most important role in the 
production of a newly - developed 
homogenized margarine _ recently 
marketed by Durkee Famous Foods. 

Prepared from milk, soybean and 
cottonseed oils, and lecithin, a soya 
derivative, the homogenized mar- 
garine is claimed to possess a 
smoother texture and a richer, more 
delicious, natural flavor. 

Additionally, the special qualtities 
of the ingredients, coupled with a 
research - perfected homogenizing 
process, has resulted in a margarine 
that spreads easily even when cold, 
doesn’t spatter and which is highly 
digestible. 

To assure freshness and provide 
peak flavor protection, Durkee is 
packaging the homogenized margar- 
ine in new, stay-fresh aluminum foil 
cartons and wrapping each margar- 
ine stick in a “Sweet Wrap” all vege- 
table parchment. For added con- 
venience in recipe use each wrapper 
is printed with exact measurement 
units. 

An outstanding feature of the new 
package is a unique opening device, 
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on which Durkee has made a patent 
application. Clearly marked on the 
one-pound container, the special tab 
opener snaps open with a slight 
thumb pressure and dispenses a 
quarter- pound margarine _ stick, 
ready for use. 


Enough Fats in 1955 


HE WORLD will have plenty of 

fats and oils in 1955, although 
supplies will not be excessive, ac- 
cording to Paul E. Quintus, director 
of the fats and oils division, Foreign 
Agricultural Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Demand 
is expected to continue steady, and 
prices in world markets seem likely 
to remain relatively stable at least 
until new-crop oilseeds in late 1955 
begin to come to market. 

The late 1954 harvests of oilseed 
crops were generally good except for 
the sharply reduced “off-year” crop 
of olives in the Mediterranean area. 

Complete information is lacking 
about the supply situation in China, 
especially Manchuria, and the vast 
area that lies behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. But indications are that 1954 
oilseed crops in surplus-producing 
China, at least, were somewhat big- 
ger than in 1953. Whether exports 
from there to non-Communist mar- 
kets in 1955 will be greater than last 
years is problematical. 





Winner at Royal 
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THREE-TIME WINNER William Beat- 
tie (left), Staples, Ontario, receives the 
Victory Mills Challenge Trophy and 
check for $100 for winning the world 
soybean championship at the Royal 
Agricultural Winter Fair from ivan 
M. Roberts, director of agronomy, 
Victory Soya Mills, Ltd. In addition 
to winning three times at the Royal, 
Beattie won the championship at the 
International Hay and Grain Show in 
Chicago in 1948, and was second at 
Chicago last fall. He is one of the 
early soybean growers in Ontario. 
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--MARKET STREET --- 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN DIGEST to use “MARKET STREET” for their 


classified advertising. 


FOR SALE — FLAKING AND 
cracking rolls, meal toasters, fil- 
ter presses, hammer mills, Ander- 
son 14-inch conditioners, 36-inch 
cookers. Pittock & Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 


FOR SALE—SEVERAL THOUSAND 
bushels of Roanoke, Ogden, Clem- 
son, JEW 45, Jackson, Dortchsoy 
and Black Wilson seed soybeans 
for sale. Gurley Seed Co., Phone 
2303, Selma, N. C. 


FOR SALE—1 MODEL NO. 2224 
Exact Weight Sacking Scales. 
Slightly used, new in April 1954. 
Klein Soil Service, Fowlerville, 
Mich 

BUY SURPLUS FARM TOOLS, 
machinery, feed truck, tractor, 
jeep. Hundreds others from gov- 
ernment. Surplus Bulletin $1. Box 
169MR, East Hartford 8, Conn. 


WANTED TO BUY SUPER-DUO 
Expellers, soybean cookers and ac- 
cessory equipment. Box 319-S, 
Soybean Digest, Hudson, Iowa 


MOTORS - GENERATORS — ALL 
sizes, new and rebuilt. Starters, 
accessories, pulleys and _ repair 
parts. Gear motors, Falk Shaft 
mounted reducers. V-belt drives. 
Expert repair service. Nussbaum 
Electric Co., 220 E. Douglas Ave., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS TOTALLY 
enclosed, rebuilt, 1 horsepower to 
50 horsepower, late frame rebuilt 
one year guaranteed. Priced about 
one-half new. Write for quotations. 
Rockford Electric Equipment Co., 
714 So. Wyman, Rockford, III. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE — MODERN 
elevator, fully equipped, good con- 
ditien, including corn shelling 
equipment, 42,000 bu. storage. 
Located in Quincy, Ill. Bargain. 
Will finance. Noel Smith, La 
Grange, Mo. 


SEED DIRECTORY 


ALABAMA 
Coffee Springs—McAliley Farms, Rt., 


2,200 bu. registered Jackson. 


ARKANSAS 


Ashdown—Kaufman Seeds, P. O. Box 
398, uncertified Ogden, uncertified Dortch- 
soy 31, uncertified Volstate. 

Blytheville—J. C. Ellis, Jr., 712 Pecan, 
1,500 bu. certified Dorman, 

Burdette—G. A. Hale, Hale Seed Farms, 
5,000 bu. registered Hale Ogden No. 2. 

Marion—C. A. Stockley, 3,500 bu. blue 
tag certified Ogden. 

Stuttgart—Jacob Hartz Seed Co., P. O. 
Box 109, uncertified Ogden, uncertified 
Volstate, uncertified J.E.W. 45, uncertified 
Ralsoy, uncertified Dortchsoy 31. 
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per issue. Minimum insertion $2.00. 


ILLINOIS 


Anchor—Meiners Grain & Seed Co., 
5,000 bu. registered Harosoy, 3,000 bu. 
certified Hawkeye, 1,000 bu. certified 
Adams, 2,000 bu. certified Lincoln, 5,000 
bu. uncertified Hawkeye, 2,000 bu. un- 
certified Adams, 2,000 bu. uncertified Lin- 
coln, 4,000 bu. uncertified Harosoy, 2,000 
bu. certified Clark. 


Arcola—Irvin E, Thompson, Rt. 3, 4,000 
bu. uncertified Hawkeye. 


Carthage—Huey Seed Co., Ph. 53, 2,000 
bu. certified Hawkeye, 2,000 bu. certified 
Lincoln, 2,000 bu. certified Adams, 2,000 
bu. certified Clark, 2,000 bu. certified 
Harosoy. Also non-certified varieties. 


Clinton—Claude W. Thorp & Sons Co., 
Rt. 3, 2,500 bu. certified Hawkeye. 


Geneseo—C. D. Ford & Sons, Rt. 4, 600 
bu. certified Harosoy, 600 bu. certified 
Hawkeye. 


Gibson City—Noble Brothers Seed Co., 
good stocks certified Clark, certified Wa- 
bash, certified Lincoln, certified Hawk- 
eye, certified Harosoy, certified Adams; 
uncertified Clark, Harosoy, Lincoln, 
Adams and Hawkeye. 


Metamora—Ezra Schlipf, 2,400 bu. re- 
gistered Clark grown from foundation 
seed on own farm. 


Morton—Elmer D. Baer, 2,000 bu. certi- 
fied Clark, 1,000 bu. non-certified Haro- 
soy, 1,500 bu. non-certified Bavender 
Special, 2,000 bu. non-certified Lincoln, 
2.000 bu. non-certified Adams, all ger- 
mination 85% or better. 


Paris—Oscar Wimmer, Rt. 1, 1,600 bu. 
certified Hawkeye, 1,000 bu. uncertified 
Hawkeye, 1,000 bu. uncertified Lincoln. 


Potomac—Frank 
Harosoy. 


San Jose—Kelly Seed Co., 14,000 bu. 
non-certified Hawkeye, 4,000 bu. certified 
Hawkeye, 3,000 bu. certified Lincoln, 6,000 
om certified Harosoy, 6,000 bu. certified 
Clark. 


Sidney—S. A. Buddemeier, Rt. 1, 1,200 
bu. field certified Harosoy. 


Andrews, registered 


Sullivan—Landers Seed Co., certified 
Clark, certified Harosoy, certified Hawk- 
eye, uncertified Hawkeye, uncertified Lin- 
coln, uncertified Adams. 

Ursa—Frank W. Lewis, 2,500 bu. certi- 
fied Harosoy, 1,800 bu. registered No. 2 
Hawkeye, 2,000 bu. registered No. 2 Lin- 
coln, 2,400 bu. registered No. 1 Clark, 
2,000 bu. certified Perry. 


INDIANA 


Evansville—J. A. McCarty Seed Co., 
526 N. W. Fourth St., certified Clark, cer- 
tified and non-certified Wabash, certified 
and non-certified Perry. 

Lewisville—Willard Pickering, Rt., 1,000 
bu. certified Clark. 

Poneto—Fred F. Grover, Rt. 1, 500 bu. 
certified Lincoln. 

Remington—Chester B. Biddle, Biddle 
Farms, 4,000 bu. certified Harosoy, 2,000 
bu. certified Hawkeye. 

Remington—Silver Lane Farms, 4,000 bu. 
certified Lincoln, 2,000 bu. certified Hawk- 
eye, 10,000 bu. certified Harosoy, 600 bu. 
certified Blackhawk, 1,500 bu. certified 
Clark. 

eri Wyckoff Hybrid Corn Co., 
Rt. 2,500 bu. certified Harosoy, 500 bu. 
rei Richland, 700 bu. certified Hawk- 
eye, 500 bu. certified Lincoln, 1,000 bu. 
uncertified Monroe, 500 bu. uncertified 
Korean. 


IOWA 
Cedar—Joseph C. Hoskins, 2,000 bu. un- 
certified Bavender, 150 bu. certified Clark. 
Charles City—Sar Seed Farms, 1,000 bu. 
certified Blackhawk. 
Keota—Elvin H. Luers, 500 bu. certified 
Clark. 


If you have processing machinery, laboratory equipment, soybean 
seed, or other items of interest to the industry, advertise them here. 


Rate: 10c per word 


Marcus—Sand's Seed Service, 5,000 bu. 
certified Lincoln, 4,000 bu. certified 
Adams, 2,000 bu. certified Clark, 25,000 
bu. certified Hawkeye, 40,000 bu. uncerti- 
fied Hawkeye, 3,000 bu. uncertified Black- 
hawk, 10,000 bu. uncertified Harosoy. 


Underwood—E. D. Ravlin, 400 bu. certi- 
fied Clark. 


MINNESOTA 


Canby—Eldred Buer, Rt. 3, blue tag 
certified Harosoy and Ottawa Mandarin. 


Hartland—Sig. Borge & Son, 75 bu. re- 
gistered Renville, 75 bu. Ottawa Mandarin, 
75 bu. Blackhawk. 


Madelia—Lickfett Elevator Co., 1,000 bu 
certified Harosoy, 400 bu. certified Black- 
hawk, 800 bu. certified Capital, 600 bu. 
uncertified Pride 57, 100 bu. registered 
Renville. 


MISSOURI 


Essex—tTrailback Plantation, Inc., Rt. 1, 
900 bu. certified Ogden. 


Hornersville—Soybean Storage & Eleva- 
tor Co., 2, bu. certified Dorman, 5,000 
bu. certified Ogden, 500 bu. uncertified 
Ogden. 


Hoskins—William W. Ware, Ph. 2820, 
940 bu. certified Clark. 


Louisiana—Farm Supply Co., 1,000 bu. 
certified Clark, 500 bu. uncertified Adams, 
1,000 bu. uncertified Lincoln, 100 bu. certi- 
fied Harosoy. 


Memphis—Kerr Grain & Seed, 6,000 bu. 
certified or uncertified Clark, 7,000 bu. 
Lincoln raised from certified seed, 3,000 
bu. uncertified Adams. 


Spickard—Howe Bros., Rt. 1, 1,050 bu. 
certified Clark. 


St. Louis—Cypress Land Farms Co., 314 
Merchants Exchange’ Bldg.,_ certified 
Hawkeye, certified Adams, certified Clark, 
certified and uncertified Perry, certified 
and uncertified Ogden, certified Dorman. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Selma—Gurley Milling Co., Phone 2303, 
P. O. Box 488, 10,000 bu. Black Wilson 
select, 5,000 bu. Ogden select, 1,000 bu. 
Jackson select, 1,000 bu. certified Jackson, 
10,000 bu. Roanoke select, 1,000 bu. certi- 
fied Roanoke, 2,000 bu. Clemson select, 
2,000 bu. mixed yellow hay soybeans, 
1,000 bu. JEW 45 select, 1,000 bu. registered 
Lee, 500 bu. Tokyo select, 500 bu. Wood’s 
Yellow. 


OHIO 


Covington—Ebberts Field Seed Co., Ph. 
5031, 5,000 bu. certified Hawkeye. 


VIRGINIA 


Clay Bank—Louis Groh & Son, 10,000 
bu. uncertified Black Wilson, 50,000 bu. 
uncertified Ogden, 5,000 bu. uncertified 
S-100. 

Parksley—Paul J. Sterling, 1,500 bu. re- 
gistered Ogden. 


Ne ay: Beach—Jordan-Hancock Grain 


. Box 334, 500 bu. uncertified 
Woods ‘Yellow, 4,000 bu. uncertified Ogden. 


ONTARIO 
Chatham—Borrowman Grain Co., Lta., 


Box 155, 6,000 bu. registered or certified 
Harosoy and other varieties. 


Chatham—Reid Beans & Seeds, Ltd., 
Box 103, 300 bu. registered No. 1 Hardome, 
1,000 bu. certified No. 1 Hardome, 500 bu. 
uncertified No. 1 Hardome. 


Chatham—St. Clair Grain & ge 
Ltd., Box 330, 2,000 bu. registered No. 
Harosoy, 1,000 bu. certified No. 1 Py 


Be sure to mention the Soybean Digest 
when writing to our advertisers. 
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They're Having A “Hoe-Down” On Your Flaxseed! 


hether these happy folk are doing an “‘elbow 
y \ swing’’—or an “allemand right,” we can’t say 

for sure. But we’re 100% certain that flaxseed— 
one of your farm products—is playing a big part 
in the fun. That’s because flaxseed is processed into 
linseed oil—seen everywhere they’re dancing—in 
the form of that linoleum floor! 

This is just one example of what we at Cargill 
call Creative Processing . . . a constant effort to 
change things you raise into products millions of 
people want. Many basic grain crops like flaxseed, 
corn and soybeans have better markets today than 
ever before, because Creative Processing transforms 
them into plastics, printing ink, paint, cooking oil— 
hundreds of widely-used products, including the 
new improved feeds you use on your own farm. 

Well over 75% of all farm products are processed 
before being eaten or used. And, Cargill Creative 
Processing helps increase America’s appetite for 
these crops with 3 research laboratories, 18 control 
labs and a 400-acre research farm—all staffed by 
scientists and technicians who are ever seeking new 
and better ways to “eat up” the things you grow. 
(Some results of their work can be seen at right.) 


CARGILL, Creative Processors 
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Look closely—see how many of your farm 
products you can identify in the above photo. 
For example, that shiny (1) linoleum flooring 
was manufactured from linseed oil (creatively 
processed by Cargill’s Oil Division). The (2) 
paint on the walls is another product made from 
linseed oil and your flaxseed. Chances are, too, 
that laundry starch (processed from corn) had 
much to do with the clean, neat appearance of 
those (3) shirts and blouses. (4) Shoes made 
from cowhide or other farm-produced leather. 
Even a (5) plastic belt, processed from your 
soybeans by Cargill’s Soybean Oil Division. 


of Farm Products 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 other cities 


like The Farmer, Wallaces’ Farmer, Dakota Farmer, Montana Farmer-Stockman, etc. 


: This is how Cargill is telling the importance of processors to farmer-readers of papers 
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EXPORTS. United States exports of soybeans during 
1954 reached an alltime high of 43,219,000 bushels, re- 
ports Foreign Agricultural Service, USDA. Soybean oil 
exports of 38,845 short tons, crude oil basis, were 56 
percent larger than in 1953 but only a fraction of the 
record 257,875 tons exported in 1951. Bean shipments 
represented 85 percent of the total bean and oil exports, 
which aggregated 50.6 million bushels, bean equivalent 
basis. 

While exports of beans and oil, bean basis, in 1954 
were somewhat larger than in the previous two years, 
they were one-fourth less than the record 77.3 million 
bushels bean equivalent exported in 1951. 

Japan, to which 16,350,000 bushels were exported, 
continued to be the major market for United States soy- 
beans, accounting for 38 percent of the total exports. 
The quantity taken by Japan in 1954, however, was 
832,000 bushels less than in 1953. Exports to Europe in 
1954 increased by about 1.2 million bushels from 1953 
and represented over one-third of the total exports. 
Purchases by West Germany, the major European mar- 
ket, almost doubled those of the year before, but pur- 
chases by a number of other European buyers, includ- 
ing the Netherlands, Belgium and Denmark, declined 
somewhat. Exports to Canada increased by over 3 
million bushels. 

About two-thirds of the total soybean oil exports 
went to Europe with West Germany alone taking almost 
one-third. 


United States: Soybean and Soybean Oil Exports by Country of 
Destination, Average 1935-39, Annual 1953-1954 





Soybeans Soybean Oil (1) 
Average Average 
Country of Destination 1937-39 1953 1954 1953-39 1953 1954 
(2) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
1,000 bushels Short tons 
North America: 
Canada 1,197 4,366 7,496 76 9,093 7,186 
Cuba , (4) 1 (4) 1,917 2,024 1,587 
Other 62 (4) 467 491 288 
Total 1,259 4,367 7,496 2,460 11,608 9,061 
South America ; (4) aaeaas semen 151 955 391 
Europe: 
Austria . acetals (5) So sree) ee 
Belgium and Luxembourg 1§ 1,181 204 : 451 
Denmark . fishes 606 1,430 1,365 , ilies een 
Finland 18 163 65 dens F 
France a Scaaeael 52 1,099 717 ~ 667 251 
Western Germany (6) . 4) 60 3,337 6,066 a 1,350 11,684 
Iceland stiches ebinwtls | Re ss 12 179 51 
Italy > F maceniieie (4) = 30 2 1,469 212 
POOOTRIN  onsccscvcccsesniscaienseress 2,006 5,358 4,603 : 3,249 9,819 
Norway . REET oe 113 726 615 17 wane eaacen 
Sweden scaiicaaelaniphistchaltlapiandanidl 604 ‘ 520 106 iinet hicias 
Switzerland. .................. ; nae 19 112 50 §©1,639 2,920 
United Kingdom “ . 59 1,131 1,210 1 : 451 
Yugoslavia ...... Saeaiaatiial 184 cincie aie ‘ soe 
Total . ne 15,605 253 10,782 25,839 
Asia: ; 
Japan ‘ sekssopouiialiieanie ” ~ ‘elaine 17,182 16,350 (7) P 50 
Taiwan : scidiieainies” .” (raed 4,152 fh) a ieee 
Other RL Adorn oe (4) 1,448 1,435 27 118 28 
cA Total .. iebbeipaliil (4) 22,782 20,118 27 118 78 
Africa EEN TES 1 BF \gaiees 322 1,318 3,310 
Australia and Oceana (4) ? rere 21 70 122 








Grand total 
(1) Crude and refined converted to crude. (2) Not separately classified 
prior to 1937. (3) Preliminary. (4) Less than 500 bushels. (5) Austria 
included with Germany. (6) Prior to January 1952 reported as Germany. 
(7) Less than .5 ton. (8) Includes 500 bushels the final destination of 
which has not yet been designated. (9) Includes 44 tons the final 
destination of which has not yet been designated. Compiled from 
official records of the Department of Commerce. 


. 4,793 41,606 (8)43,219 3,234 24,851 (9)38,845 


EXPORTS. U.S. exports of soybeans and soybean oil 
for January, as reported by the Foreign Agricultural 
Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Soybeans . silintcidstienenplinesnsine 5,254,306 bu. 
Soybean oil 
Crude : enka seven 289,473 lbs 
Refined, but not further processed .............. jena 2,138,316 lbs. 
Refined, deodorized and hydrogenated .........ccccceseseseereseeneneenees 431,623 lbs. 


Converted to a soybean equivalent basis the exports 
for January amounted to 5,541,316 bushels. 
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OILSEED CAKES AND MEALS: IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 
OCTOBER THROUGH JANUARY (Short Tons) 





Imports Exports 
1953-54 1954-55 1953-54 195. 

Soybean 865 0 39,512 132,458 
Cottonseed 24,945 5,615 20,088 66,041 
Linseed 297 0 5,401 34,443 
Peanut 10 0 500 0 
Copra 25,748 20,423 
Others 1,699 1,296 0 0 

Total 53,564 27,334 65,501 232,942 


Agricultural Marketing Service 
PRICE SUPPORT. Quantity of soybeans put under 


support and quantity outstanding as of Feb. 15. Reported 
by Agricultural Marketing Service. (1,000 bu.) 


Quantity put under loan Total Total put 
F 4 quantity of Purchase eamen sale 
armi~ Warehouse- Total loans out- agreements o 
stored stored standing (1) support (2) 
8,695 18,871 37,566 35,969 : 3,465 41,031 


(1) The difference between the total quantity placed under loan and 
the total quantity outstanding is for all practical purposes the quan- 
tity redeemed. (2) Total placed under price support is the sum of the 
total put under loans and purchase agreements 
SOYBEANS: QUANTITY PUT UNDER SUPPORT THROUGH JAN. 31 
AND QUANTITY OUTSTANDING AS OF FEB. 15 (All data in bushels) 
1953 crop 1954 crop 
Under support Outstanding Under support Outstanding 








States Jan. 31, 1954 

Alabama 34,002 

Arkansas 429,119 38,2 

Delaware 2,598 2.é 

Florida 2 2 3 

Georgia 22,593 1,739 

Illinois 1,655,343 6,884,869 

Indiana 476,095 1,863,299 

Iowa 7,177,622 15,918,621 15,554,883 
Kansas 128,753 98,477 96,469 
Kentucky 70,486 23,457 92,233 80,192 
Louisiana 781 781 4,475 
Maryland 436 436 1,383 
Michigan 32,679 ‘ 123,833 
Minnesota 8,131,172 10,739,377 
Mississippi 116,509 48 832 
Missouri 2,338,188 2,094,600 
Nebraska 206,009 283,132 
New Jersey 4,087 4,209 
New York 1,086 
North Carolina 21,154 
North Dakota 160,095 
Ohio 1,201,351 





Oklahoma 12,556 
Pennsylvania < ) 
South Carolina 23,484 
South Dakota 481,098 467 ,846 
Tennessee 123,085 117,884 
Texas 807 0 
Virginia ial 
Wisconsin y 34,283 33,841 

Total 31,779,717 16,577,598 41,030,951 39,433,065 


SHORTENING. Standard shortening shipments re- 
ported by the Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils, 
Inc., in pounds. 





Jan. 22 4,422,932 
Jan. 29 5,388 268 
Feb. 7 5,313,007 
Feb. 12 
Feb. 19 
Feb. 26 
Mar. 5 4,479,056 
Mar. 12 3,958 567 
Mar. 19 4,157,195 


Grand total of shortening and edible oil shipments 
for January 350,098,000 pounds, for February 317,762,000 
pounds. 





Farmer City Grain 


Growers and Shippers 
of 
Soybeans 


Large acreage of New Clark Seed Beans. 
Adaptable to wide area. 


Also 


Lincoln, Hawkeye, Harosoy and Adams 
Farmer City, Ill. Tel 2185 
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for corrugated- and smooth roller. 
mills have proved to work econo- 
mically in all parts of the world 
since decades. 


Normal chilled cast iron- or alloy 
rolls are being manufactured with 
most modern technical installa- 
tions by high experienced experts. 


The latest scientific research is 
applied in order to reach super- 
production. 

Spalling and pitting does not ap- 
pear even at heaviest loads and 
highest speeds. 





N. HUNT MOORE 


2065 Union Avenue 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Telephone: 2-2403 
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PRICES. Average price for soybeans received by 
farmers, effective parity price and price support rates 
(dollars per bu.) Reported by Agricultural Marketing 
Service, USDA. 


Effec- Av. price National average 


Average farm price tive as percent price support 
parity of parity rate 
Feb. 15 Jan. 15 Feb. 15 Feb.15 Feb. 15 1953 1954 1955 
1954 1955 1955 1955 1955 crop crop crop 
~ 297 2.58 2.61 291 90 2.56 2.22 2.04 


Average farm and parity prices from crop reporting board. 


Soybeans, No. 2 Yellow: Average monthly price per bushel at Illinois 
country shipping points, 1946 to date 














* ° ° . ° ‘ e . . a . 
S a > rs) ¢ 2 5 £ a s =a | a ee 
» S @2ece & OB tae. A048 € gf 
Dollars Z 
1946-47 3.22 3.17 2.88 3.07 3.20 3.93 3.62 3.12 3.12 3.30 3.17 3.14 3.25 
1947-48 3.38 3.69 3.94 4.23 3.43 3.52 3.88 4.00 4.14 3.79 3.19 2.73 3.66 
1948-49 2.43 2.55 2.52 2.40 2.18 2.20 2.15 2.25 2.20 2.50 2.77 2.20 2.36 
1949-50 2.16 2.10 2.20 2.20 2.25 2.45 2.68 2.90 3.00 3.10 2.75 2.45 2.52 
1950-51 2.30 2.72 2.95 3.10 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.24 3.04 2.94 2.87 2.77 2.97 
1951-52 2.80 2.90 2.95 2.90 2.90 2.88 2.82 2.92 3.17 3.22 3.25 2.98 2.97 
1952-53 2.85 2.89 2.90 2.85 2.82 2.94 2.95 2.87 2.76 2.56 2.55 2.47 2.78 
1953-54 (1) 2.57 2.83 2.99 3.03 3.17 3.49 3.80 3.63 3.66 3.70 3.55 2.72 3.26 
1954-55 2.69 2.74 2.73 2.74 


(1) Quotations are for No. 1 Yellow soybeans since the latter part of 
September 1953. 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL: INDEX NUMBERS AND AVERAGE PRICE PER 
TON IN WHOLESALE LOTS AT PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
re ; Pct. Feb. 15 


10-year Jan. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 15 index and 
1943-52 1954 1954 1954 1955 1955 price is of 
average average average average average average 10-yr. avg. 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
78.40 88.90 84.05 84.00 82.30 79.75 102 


Reported by Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA 
STOCKS. Agricultural Marketing Service’s commer- 
cial grain stocks reports (1,000 bu.). 


U. S. Seybeans in Store and Afloat at Domestic Markets 





Feb. 28 Mar. 8 Mar.15 Myr. 22 
Atlantic Coast 540 399 313 265 
Gulf Coast : 1,000 1,452 1,385 1,636 
Northwestern and Upper Lake 206 240 285 317 
Lower Lake 3,002 2,568 2,043 1,683 
East Central 688 721 501 423 
West Central, Southwestern & 

Western 353 333 312 266 
Total current week 5,789 5,713 4,839 4,590 
Total year ago 10,731 11,317 11,855 12,311 

U. S. Seybeans in Store and Afloat at Canadian Markets 
Total current week 197 152 103 102 
Total year ago ’ 214 160 40 25 
Total North American Commercial Soybean Stocks 
Current week 5,986 5,865 4,942 4,692 
Year ago 10,945 11,477 11,895 12,336 


Stocks as reported are at the close of business on Friday or Saturday 
preceding the date of the report 
PRIMARY RECEIPTS IN 1,000 BUSHELS OF THE 12 IMPORTANT 
INTERIOR POINTS REPORTING 
— For Week Ending—— 


Feb. 25 Mar. 4 Mar. ll 

Chicago : 186 282 152 
Indianapolis 8 10 52 
Kansas City 18 23 9 
Minneapolis . 91 111 87 
Omaha 32 29 18 
Peoria 54 43 20 
Sioux City 7 18 
St. Joseph 14 24 10 
St. Louis ; 10 13 6 

Totals 420 553 354 

Last Year . peciinstasininbain hie 1,547 1,634 1,426 





YOU MAKE MORE 





You get more beans, more hay, and 
higher protein content with KALO 
than with ordinary inoculation. 
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COMMERCIAL STOCKS OF DOMESTIC SOYBEANS (1) 
In Store and Afloat at Principal United States Markets 
(Revised figures for 1954) 





Week Week Week 
ended 1,000 ended 1,000 ended 1,000 
1954 bushels 1954 bushels 1954 bushels 
Jan May 8,495 Sept. 4.. 
7,869 : 
6,743 18 
6,739 25 
6,606 Oct. 2 
Feb. June 6,418 9 
5,766 16 
5,378 23 
5,246 30 
Mar vuly pyo Nov 6 
4,268 13 
3,710 20 .. 
4,026 27 
Apr Aug. 3,557 Dec. 4 
3,061 ll : 
2,178 18 sone 10,353 
1,478 SD ‘asseiesanins 10,092 





(1) Includes foreign grain on which duty was paid. 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION of the 1953 and 1954 
soybean crops, reported by Agricultural Marketing 
Service (1,000 bu.) 





1953-54 1954-55 
Carryover (1) . . 10,137 1,336 
Production Ee, RAs ES : .. 268,528 342,795 
Total supply (2) ........... 7 . 278,665 344,131 
Farm use including seed for season . 27,000 27,000 
Quantity remaining for processing, export, or 
carryover . pS eiasivigniael ee ‘ . 251,665 317,131 
Disappearance through Jan. 31: (3) i xe 
Crushed for oil or processed (4) . 83,105 86,597 
Exported ‘ 4 pianos - 27,279 32,172 
PUI - isi coaiccasansotbossivecnsntpasanteitesienteabuamapmeuneceiaond . 110,384 118,769 
Balance on Feb 
. 141,281 198,362 





carryover , : 
(1) Stocks as of Oct. 1. (2) Imports negligible. (3) October through 
January. (4) No allowance is made for new crop crushings prior to 
Oct. 1 


CONVERSION VALUE. The following table show- 
ing conversion value of a bushel of soybeans, as com- 
piled by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, is based 
on the following factors: Average daily bid to Illinois 
country points on a monthly basis for No. 1 beans, av- 
erage price of spot meal and oil quoted on Board of 
Trade, basis bulk Decatur, 47 pounds of meal and 11 
pounds of oil. 

Calculations are based entirely on day-to-day spot 
prices. 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
1954 1954 1954 1955 1955 
Ave. price per pound soybean 
oil basis Decatur , 0.121 0.122 0.125 0.122 0.122 
Value of oil per bushel : 1.33 1.34 1.37 1.24 1.34 
Ave. price of meal per ton 
basis Decatur 65.02 67.94 69.30 67.31 65.00 
Value of meal per bushel 1.53 1.60 1.63 1.58 1.53 


Value of meal and oil 
per bushel : 2.86 2.94 3.00 2.92 2.8' 
Ave. price of No. 1 beans basis 


Illinois country points 2.69 2.74 2.73 2.74 2.74 
Conversion value over price 
of bushel of beans 0.17 0.20 0.27 0.18 0.13 





JUST OFF 
THE PRESS 


Soybeans 
By Floyd Barnhart 


Latest available information 
on soybeans. You will want 
a copy. Tat 
Chapters on varieties, all ' cee 
phases of production, har- 
vesting, storing, insects and 
diseases, prices, distribution and marketing. 
290 pages bound. 124 illustrations. Price $3.75. 


Order from 


SOYBEAN DIGEST, Hudson, lowa 





SOYBEAN DIGEST 











FACTORY USE VEGETABLE OILS for December 
and January as reported by Bureau of the Census 
(1,000 Ibs.) 


Factory Factory Factory and ware- 

production consumption house stocks 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Dec. Jan. 31 Dec. 31 

1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Cottonseed, crude 196,278 196,923 169,197 168,333 141,494 146,394 
Cottonseed, refined 159,433 157,682 144,295 146,167 (1)660,701 667,621 
Soybean, crude . 230,957 227,765 222,134 220,125 118,602 *109,016 
Soybean, refined 205,325 204,180 192,795 196,475 80,090 66,755 
Palm, crude ............... a cataeal 5,199 6,364 (2)20,147 (2)18,124 
Palm, refined ............. 2,103 3,502 2,474 3,090 1,785 1,984 
Coconut, crude . 36,747 35,537 43,619 41,950 (2)68,715 (2)68,733 
Coconut, refined ‘ 28,899 27,441 24,251 25,021 11,982 10,344 

Vegetable foots 

(100% basis) _........ 20,133 20,640 14,158 13,585 44,675 46,268 


*Revised. (1) Includes 456 million pounds of refined cottonseed oil re- 
ported by respondents to the Census Bureau as owned by CCC. This 
figure, as well as the comparable Dec. 31, 1954, figure of 505 million 
pounds, includes quantities sold for export by CCC but not “lifted.” 
As of Jan. 31, CCC reported that it had removed from inventory and 
put in an “in-transit position to other storage’’ about 60 million pounds 
of refined cottonseed oil, of which it is estimated that 10 to 15 million 
pounds have not been accounted for in respondent reports to the 
Census Bureau. (2) Data for stocks of crude palm oil and crude coconut 
oil are on a commercial stocks basis and do not include figures fof 
stock piles of strategic oils. 


FACTORY CONSUMPTION OF VEGETABLE OILS, BY USES, 
DURING JANUARY 1955 


—Edible Products— ‘Inedible Products— 


s > 2 
¢ ¢ ee 60 
Item o S - Z& " <3 » 2 
a: 4 @ € 2s 3 
a = Om a i> og 
Cottonseed, crude : ° ae : ; ; pares 
Cottonseed, refined 21,537 4,451 1,587 289 
Soybean, crude j 50 353 2,541 
Soybean, refined : 39,068 6,027 8,119 6,973 6,511 
Foots, vegetable, raw and 
acidulated (100% basis) 2,627 122 695 
Hydrogenated vegetable oils, 
edible: 
Cottonseed 26,840 24,073 
Soybean 39,109 60,564 


CONSUMPTION OF FATS AND OILS IN FAT SPLITTING 
JANUARY-DECEMBER, 1954 (1,000 Ibs.) 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 


Vegetable 
Coconut, crude . 3,800 6,005 4,018 4,447 4,788 5,018 
Other vegetable oil (1) * 1,397 1,016 850 1,033 1,791 1,088 
Total vegetable 5,197 7,021 4,868 5,480 6,579 6,106 
Soapstocks 
Vegetable foots ...10,804 10,170 10,384 8,957 10,369 9,432 
July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Total 
Vegetable 
Coconut, crude 4,752 3,206 3,917 5,030 4,501 4,195 53,677 
Other vegetable oil (1) 699 (1) (1) 802 898 (1) 9,574 
Total vegetable 5,451 3,206 3,917 5,832 5,399 4,195 63,251 
Soapstocks 
Vegetable foots 7,412 9,842 9,666 9,232 9,879 10,053 116,200 


(1) Not shown separately to avoid disclosure of individual operations 
Source: U. S. Census Bureau. 





PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported by Bureau of 
the Census for January and February. 

PRIMARY PRODUCTS AT CRUDE OIL MILL LOCATIONS: 
PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND TRANSFERS, AND 
STOCKS, FEBRUARY 1955—JANUARY 1955 
(All figures in short tons of 2,000 pounds) 

Shipments and Stocks end 
Production transfers of month 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. 28 Jan. 31 
1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 
Soybean 
Cake and meal 450,500 491,356 419,028 478,954 90,968 59,496 
Flour . 10,643 9,929 10,776 9,452 3,023 3,156 


SOYBEANS: NET RECEIPTS, CRUSHINGS, AND STOCKS AT OIL 
MILLS, BY STATES, FEBRUARY 1955—JANUARY, 1955 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Net receipts Crushed or Stocks 
at mills used at mills 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. 28 Jan. 31 
1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 


U. § 326,656 303,391 593.298 644,492 730,639 997,281 
Illinois 148,267 129,875 257,524 254,818 207,172 316,429 
Indiana ; 20,782 13,228 55,901 68,075 63,711 98,830 
Iowa seateiigbanake 61,450 57,551 96,100 119,702 78,916 113,566 
Kansas (1) 1,898 (ai) (1) qi) (1) 
Kentucky : 10,680 (1) 15,469 17,095 (1) (1) 
Minnesota 35,204 38,803 38,128 44,596 15,340 18,264 
Missouri na 5,512 10,865 22,356 27,429 58,141 74,985 
Nebraska qa) (1) ad) (1) (1) (1) 
North Carolina 191 185 qi) 1,665 qi) 5,928 
Ohio 31,315 22,981 57,667 63,051 82,096 108,446 
Texas Me omen "eagitel : a 
All Other ‘ 13,255 28,005 50,153 48,061 225,263 260,831 


SOYBEAN PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION AND STOCKS AT OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS, BY STATES, FEBRUARY 1955—JANUARY 1955 


Crude oil (thousands of pounds) Cake and meal (tons) 


Production Stocks Production Stocks 
State Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. 28 Jan. 31 
1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 
U. S 214,068 230,957 45,828 39,794 450,500 491,346 90,968 59,496 
Illinois 95,900 94,829 16,299 13,427 189,584 188,010 38,292 18,257 
Indiana 20,518 25,265 6,015 5,955 43,120 53,276 6910 5,069 
Iowa .. 33,925 41,750 8,169 5,240 75,051 93,049 17,222 12,344 
Kansas (1) a) 475 qa) (1) a) (1) (1) 
Kentucky 5,733 6,240 709 (1) 12,023 13,154 1,348 a) 
Minnesota 12,840 14,908 3,607 3,864 29,094 34,733 5,119 2,650 
Missouri 8,031 9,589 1,571 3,001 17,371 21,436 2,169 1,930 
Nebraska q) a) q) (1) (1) qa) qa) (1) 
No. Carolina a) 543 227 325 (1) 1,303 1,454 1,287 
Ohio 20,194 22,039 3,480 3,118 44,940 49,122 2,986 3,755 
Texas = * : ssid a ; 
All Other 16,927 15,794 5,276 4,684 39,317 37,263 15,468 14,204 


(1) Included in ‘‘all other’ to avoid disclosure by individual companies 


INSPECTIONS. Soybeans, inspected by grades and 
percent, as reported by USDA’s Agricultural Marketing 
Service. (1) 
Oct.-Feb. Oct.-Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
Grade 1953-54 1954-55 1954 1955 1955 (2) 
1,000 bu. % 1,000 bu. % 1,000 bu. % 1,000 bu. % 1,000 bu. % 


No. 1 46,502 28 20,407 14 6,787 34 2,156 14 2,038 20 
No. 2 66,626 40 70,459 50 9,049 45 8,952 59 5,202 51 
No. 3 24,167 15 36,429 26 2,303 11 2,815 18 1,985 19 
No. 4 17,512 11 10,160 7 1,322 7 894 6 568 5 
Sample 10,632 6 4,733 3 694 3 451 3 482 5 

Total 165,439 100 142,188 100 20,155 100 15,268 100 10,275 100 


(1) Carlot receipts have been converted to bushels on the basis that 1 
carlot equals 1,750 bushels. (2) Of the February 1955 receipts, 2,100 
bushels were Black, 1,750 Mixed, and the remainder Yellow soybeans 
Inspections of soybeans in February included 1,247,000 bushels as cargo 
lots, 514,376 bushels as truck receipts, and the balance as carlot receipts 
Based on reports of inspections by licensed grain inspectors at all 
markets 





Telephone: Webster 9-2055 





Members: Leading Exchanges 
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BROKERS VEGETABLE OILS, ANIMAL FATS 





327 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ilinois 
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DAILY MARKET PRICES 
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March Markets 


TM,HERE was a general declining trend in soybean and 
soy product markets during March. The big offset- 
ting factors in the markets were the slow movement of 
beans from the country with declining inventories of 
soybean processors and feed mixers against the belief 
that farmers are still holding large stocks of beans that 
must come to market before the end of the season. 

Bearish influences that affected the markets during 
a large part of March: 

1 — A government summary that indicated 198.3 
million bushels of soybeans in all positions after deduct- 
ing for seed as compared with 141.2 million bushels a 
year earlier. This stimulated talk in the trade of a 
carryover into next year. 

2 — The government’s announcement of a lower 
support price on the 1955 crop. 

3 — The government’s report indicating a 1.2-mil- 
lion-acre increase in soybean plantings this spring. 

4 — Continued fear of a selling wave by producers 
on the advent of warm weather. 

5 — Foreign buyer apathy toward fats and oils, 
which affected U. S. markets. 

6 — Weakness in stock and other commodity markets. 

7 — General slow demand for feedstuffs. 

8 — Suspension of a soybean dealer from the Chica- 
go Board of Trade. 

But offsetting these influences was the fact of de- 
clining processor stocks that would force processors to 
step aggressively into the market soon in order to keep 
operating. Census Bureau report showed processor 
stocks totaled only 33.2 million bushels Feb. 1 compared 
with 44.6 million bushels a month earlier, and they were 
expected to be still lower Mar. 1. 

Some increase in country movement of soybeans was 
reported at times during March, but in general country 
offerings continued light. Stocks of beans were declin- 
ing in Chicago warehouses. They were reported at 634,- 
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TRENDS AT A GLANCE (Friday prices) 


Near Futures Soybeans, Chicago 


. May _djune uly Aug. 




















Apr. 





Crude Soybean Oil, Tankcars 


Jan Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 











000 bushels Mar. 28 compared to 4.6 million bushels a 
year earlier. 


EXPORTS. The USDA price outlook digest said soy- 
bean exports for the year are expected to top last year’s 
40-million-bushel record by a wide margin. Inspections 
for overseas export plus Canadian shipments totaled 
35.8 million through Mar. 18 compared with 29.8 mil- 
lion bushels for the same period last year. Canadian 
shipments through Mar. 18 were 3.3 million bushels com- 
pared with 1.4 million bushels the same period last year. 
SOAP STOCKS. Acid soybean soap stocks delivered 
Midwest declined from 63 to 5% cents a pound in 
March. Raw soybean soap stocks declined from 2% to 
2% cents a pound. 


SOYBEAN DIGEST 





Seed processing plant at Funk Bros. Seed Co., Bloomington, Ill. Funk is also a soybean processor. 


Many leading soybean producers are also commercial seeds- 
men. They produce and carefully process and store the upwards 
of $100 million worth of high quality seed annually it takes to 
undergird the billion-dollar soybean industry. In order to be able 
to deliver to growers the 25 to 30 million bushels of seed of de- 
pendable viability required to plant the nation’s soybean crop each 
year, large capital outlays for equipment are required. 


One-half of all producer-readers of the Soybean Digest are 
growers of soybean seed for sale. Twenty-seven percent, or over 
one-fourth of all Digest readers, are seedsmen, our surveys show. 


Soybeans are a big crop. The annual value of the 340- 
million-bushel crop as it enters the market place is close to a 
billion dollars. Value of the finished products is many billion 
dollars. The equipment needed to produce, handle and process 
the soybean crop runs into billions. 


Soybean Digest circulation is concentrated 
in the leading soybean production areas. It 
is read in 43 of the 48 states, Washington, 
D. C., and all foreign countries where soy- 


Soybean and oat plant for handling certified seed of beans are grown. You will find it closely 


Pike Hybrid Corn Co., Pontiac, Ill. 


The Pikes, typical scanned by producers, processors, grain 


readers of the Soybean Digest, are also growers of handlers, manufacturers and others inter- 


certified hybrid seed corn. 





ested in soybeans. 








PHILLIPS 66 
HEXANE; and HEPTANE ARE 


CLEAN. Modern refining processes, me- 
ticulous care in every handling operation, 


as well as special shipping techniques, as- 
\ sure Phillips customers of solvents that 
®ee@ are extra clean! 


PURE, You can depend on water-white 

Phillips 66 Solvents for purity. They leave 

no taint of taste or odor... no tint of color 

re \ to contaminate your oil or meal. Cleaner, 
See 


purer solvents make better products! 


UNIFORM. Phillips exacting standard 
of quality assures uniform, narrow boiling 
ranges... every time! No light ends... 
no heavy residues. And uniform solvents 
mean more efficient plant operations. 


Write for full information, or wire us for 
immediate delivery. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY ° <\22¢222 2rocixee Diviscom * Bartlesville, Oklahoma 





